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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS izaspzx 


“ONLY AN EYE” 





> 


book, The Ordeal of Paul Cezanne,’ of that significant criticism 

of Monet and of all Impressionism uttered by Cezanne when 

he exclaimed : ‘‘Monet is only an eye ; but what an eye!’’ From 
that attitude Post-Impressionism may be said to have been born. 
Cezanne himself turned from the group with whom his earlier 
struggles were associated ; Seurat and Signac began to organise the 
divisionalist technique into something architectonic; Gauguin 
sought a pattern of form ; Van Gogh added the subjective element of 
his deep emotionalism: all qualities which operated outside the 
function of a pure acceptance of the optical which was Monet’s motif. 
In the London art galleries we have a number of important 
exhibitions which have the Impressionistic theory as their vortex. 
At the very centre is the show of Monet’s own work at Gimpel Fils 
—thirteen important canvases dating from 1873 to 1907. The 
house of Gimpel in Paris was closely associated with the rise of the 
Impressionist movement, many of the works of the masters being 
acquired from their studios by Gimpels in a far-sighted appreciation 
of their intrinsic beauty and value. When, therefore, the present 
London house has an exhibition it is invariably made important by 
the presence of pictures of first-class merit and often not well 


"Te story is told again in John Rewald’s recently published 
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“THE CAB YARD, MORNING.” By Robert BEVAN. 
From the Exhibition, ‘‘The Camden Town Group” at the Lefevre. 


PerRSPEX’S choice for the Picture of the Month. 


known. The current exhibition is no exception. The great 
“Bargue Bleue” (loaned in this instance by Sir Alexander Korda) 
faces the equally impressive ‘“‘Bargue Rose” with its strikingly bold 
design. Two versions of the ‘“‘Nympheas’’ belonging respectively 
to 1900 and 1907, are a study in Monet’s treatment of this subject 
where the water forms the whole background as he looks down upon 
the forms of the floating water-lilies. A cleaned version of ‘‘Les 
Peupliers” reveals what tremendous brilliance of colour these 
canvases had when they first left the hands of the artist, and helps us 
to realise that we see even so recent an artist through a veil of 
discoloured varnish which turns his blues intosemi-greens. Indeed, 
with the Impressionists in whose works the brilliance of colour is of 
supreme importance it is most essential that we should see their 
painting as freshly as possible. 

At this exhibition one realises, too, what an experimenter Monet 
was. Almost every picture poses and solves a different problem— 
and solves it with brilliance and beauty. 

The study of Impressionism in some of its aspects can be pursued 
at the Redfern Gallery show of ‘‘Pointillists and Their Period.” As 
we have indicated this was in some degree a revolt by artists who 
sought to reintroduce form by a more controlled organisation of the 
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touches of pure paint which the Impressionist technique had 
exploited. Seurat and Signac lead that revolt and at the Redfern 
we have a noble number of their works, especially those of Signac 
who was the theoretician of the manner, writing books about it as 
well as practising that mosaic-like build-up in pure strong colour. 
Most of his works shown are water-colours—a medium in which the 
pointillist technique cannot be fully realised, but which he practised 
so charmingly. The Seurats are chiefly drawings ; for, alas, that short 
working life has left us very few of the finished oils upon which he 
lavished such care and scholarship. 

Maximilien Luce, co-founder with these two of the Neo- 
Impressionists in 1884, shows magnificently at this exhibition. The 
oil paintings done around the late ‘eighties and ‘nineties boldly 
expound the theory. Often they are of evening or night conceived 
in strong tones and with the utmost care for form as well as for light 
and colour. Our own somewhat neglected artist Elliot Seabrooke 
worked in this vein with fascinating results, using to the full the 
effects of chance lights or of the moonlight or last sunglow on dark- 
ened waters. One cannot enumerate the whole galaxy of artists who 
shine in this exhibition. Camille and Lucien Pissarro stand out; 
Victor-Paul Vignon, who was successful during his own lifetime, then 
tended to become forgotten, but is again rising into favour ; Lepine 
(a “fellow-traveller” rather than a distinct pointillist) ; Guillaumin 
—one of the best of the school: the list goes on and on. One 
interesting though unfamiliar man is the American, Thomas Buford 
Meteyard. Born in Illinois in 1865 and moving between his own 
countryand France, Meteyard is an interesting addition to the Franco- 
American Impressionists. His pictures, such as the charming 
“New England Harbour,” are full of light and scintillating colour 
and yet have a true sense of form. 

The danger with pointillism is that it can become too mechanical, 
that the hand is labouring too patently under the discipline of a 
scientific theory ; but this whole exhibition shows what it is capable 
of. Anyway, in art to-day a little discipline is not unsalutary. 

A third exhibition which belongs in spirit to this aesthetic is 
evidenced at the Lefevre Gallery where some members of the 
Camden Town Group hold the walls. This Group, coming together 
as a breakaway from the New English Art Club in 1910, officially 
lasted only four years when it changed its name and expanded its 
purpose into the London Group. Harold Gilman, Charles Ginner, 
Spencer Gore, Robert Bevan, and, most important of all, Sickert, 
were the nucleus ; but at first Augustus John and Wyndham Lewis 
exhibited with them. It is difficult at this date to segregate the 
elements for which this group stood. Was it brilliance of colour 
and something of pointillism as Ginner and Harold Gilman demon- 
strated ; or a preoccupation with the realism of drab life in the 
working-class district of Camden Town itself, as Sickert gave them 
to us in his rather shady back bedrooms inhabited by even shadier 
ladies, or his studies of the local Bedford Music Hall ; or Robert 
Bevan’s Gauguinesque flat patterns of landscape ; or Spencer Gore’s 
sensuously lovely colouring and revolt from what he called “‘dirty 
painting’ ? Perhaps there was, in fact, no truly unifying bond so that 
the Group was destined to make its transient appearance and break 
like a brilliant bubble. At the Lefevre we live again those very 
youthful days when the Camden Town Group meant so much to 
us ; a thrilling tension between romance and reality. My own first 
volume of poems, largely written at this time, was significantly 
called ‘“‘Hecuba in Camden Town.” If we are still charmed it is 
not mere nostalgia. Robert Bevan’s ‘“‘Cab Yard, Morning”’ has all 
the qualities of the Camden Town Group proper. I admired it when 
I saw it first more than thirty years ago ; I admired it when I met 
it again on the walls of this exhibition. Sometimes he remembers 
too well Pont Aven and Gauguin with whom he worked there ; and 
his tree forms are flat patterns, angular and unmodified in hard 
greens. This was conception rather than perception—the move- 
ment of art away from the pure visualism of Impressionism. It 
remains the great divide in contemporary painting. 

If we would see just where Impressionism in England at its 
purest has reached, the exhibition of Edward Seago’s recent oils at 
Colnaghi’s Gallery will supply the evidence. Seago accepts as his 
theme nature under effects of light : the basic Impressionist motive. 
Working largely in East Anglia where he lives, he carries forward 
the Constable tradition, or perhaps the Constable tradition as it was 
returned to us from the French Impressionists by Wilson Steer. 
Nature under light: it is a theme of infinite variety of beauty, and the 
artist who consecrates himself to it in the humility of spirit it demands 
will not lack for material. Edward Seago has no dalliance with 
divisionalism or pointillism, but gets his effects with broad direct 
brushwork which at its happiest achieves immediately colour, tone 
and form. ‘Burnham-Overy-Staithe” was a lovely example. ‘The 
Dark Canal,” with its feeling of Italian sumptuousness, its shadowed 


foreground and lovely lighting in the depth of the picture, is an 
especially fine work. Many of the pictures in this year’s exhibition 
—for the showing of Seago’s work at Colnaghi’s has become a 
regular annual event—are of Chioggia, where the colourful architec- 
ture, the canals, bridges, boats of an unspoiled Italy offer him also 
changing atmospheric effects more akin to those of his favourite 
East Anglian sketching grounds or the quaysides at Ostend which he 
depicts so characteristically. Edward Seago shows that an artist 
can be truly modern without being eccentric. 

At the farthest extreme of Impressionism, so far that it has 
recently become almost abstract, stands the work of Ivon Hitchens. 
In these for many years now form has been almost lost in mere 
patches of brilliant colour and effects of tone. One began to treat his 
work as sheer decoration and to regard his titles, ““Tangled Pool 
No. . .” asa kind of private key number for his own reference. Now, 
suddenly, he has turned from those landscapes with their character- 
istic long horizontal shapes and presented us with a series of studies 
of the nude. Most of them are reclining figures so the characteristic 
dimensions of Ivon Hitchens’ picture remains, it becomes a hey 
presto metamorphosis of landscape into lady. The compelling 
rhythm of the human figure has proved a desirable discipline, the 
“April Nude No. 4” for example. (As an irrelevant side issue: 
the poet within me revolts from this growing tendency to title 
pictures ‘“‘No. 2, 4, or 7” as though one were dealing in women’s 
shoes; at least it should be left to the abstractionists and not 
indulged in by an ultra-romantic like Hitchens.) The new phase 
of Hitchens is fascinating, however. Sometimes he is coarse and 
crude as in ““The Bather” (an — for once) ; but many of these 
canvases are both powerful and pleasing. He still, of course, 
deliberately dissolves a form in absolute shapelessness. 

If one wishes to revel in the female form at its most impeccable, 
its peak of grace, the exhibition of Sir William Russell Flint’s 
drawings at the Fine Art Society provides the opportunity. The lines 
flow from brow to foot through a hundred poses of his almost too 
graceful model. The theme is varied by landscape studies in his 
characteristic vein, and—maybe because they do give variety—these 
seem outstandingly attractive. One enjoys Sir William's brilliant 
academic power over the nude even though this delightful exhibition 
does give one the feeling of a seven-pound box of chocolate-creams. 
Perspex would make it clear to his admirers that he is not averse 
from chocolate-creams in whatever quantity ; nor, by that token, 
from Sir William Russell Flint’s drawings. He was tempted to the 
metaphor by that mood which made Horace inveigh against the 
too-much even of good things. 

If, however, one turns from this over-indulgence in female 
beauty academically presented to the exhibition called ‘‘Picasso in 
Provence” organised by the Arts Council at the New Burlington 
Gallery you will realise how far we have advanced backward from 
the suave and serene to the cultivated crude. I know that the 
correct thing to do is to regard Picasso as the greatest artist in the 
world to-day, ‘‘a law unto himself’ vide catalogue foreword, and 
in some curious way creative. I refuse to believe that any single 
exhibit in this show is worth the paper it is daubed upon, the clay 
it has misshaped and messed up with glazes, or the bronze it has 
used so revoltingly. And don’t trouble to remind me what Ruskin 
said about Whistler. The drawings, paintings and lithographs are 
childishly silly. To talk of this man as though he can do no wrong, 
and of this Provencal phase as “rediscovering the spirit of the 
ancient world’’ because he decides to draw what he calls fauns and 
to do crude pottery in a manner quite unknown of any primitive 
community, is the reductio ad absurdum of highbrows in search of a 
sensation, and a complete abdication of critical judgment. 

One has only to look at (and feel) the pottery of an artist like 
Charles Vyse who is showing at the Walker Galleries, and to analyse 
his real understanding of the material in which he works and the 
design he makes one with it, to see the gulf which divides honest 
craftsmanship from this phoney Picasso stuff. Vyse and his 
assistant, Barbara Waller, show pots and figures based on an 
underlying respect for form as well as the science of their crafts. 
He has always been influenced by the great tradition of pottery, 
and his innate love of his material would prevent him from the 
cult of the ugly-ugly. 

Back, therefore, through Charles Vyse’s honest workmanship 
and true sensitivity to sanity. First to the calming influence of an 
exhibition of early English Water-colours at the Leger Galleries 
which includes a special show of the work of John Varley. Varley 
is not, I would confess, a great favourite of mine: I like him best 
in his impulsive sketches rather than in those highly finished pieces 
with their almost miniaturist technique. Nevertheless he has a 
distinctive style and is enjoying with Samuel Palmer (several of 
whose works are in this show) a vogue among collectors. An 
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“HOLLYHOCKS.” By Fantin-LaTour. 
Exhibited at Newman's Galleries. 


important Blake water-colour from the Butts and Graham Robertson 
collection, ‘“The Pardon of Absalom,” is outstanding. 

This doctrine of Impressionism in its English aspect still mainly 
dominates the field of our painting, as the Winter Exhibition of the 
R.B.A. shows. There is the usual array of work on a competently 
high level : the bright colour, the understanding of light and nature 
which derives from these theorists of the Impressionist tradition. 
A special section this time is devoted to the esoteric “‘Creation”’ 
paintings of George Graham. Few of us hitherto knew anything 
of this artist, but these cosmic conceptions reveal an imagination 
transcending the merely visual served by efficient craftsmanship. 
But is the subject too exalted ? 

Beyond all this the artistic thrill of the month has been the 
discovery and exhibition at Tooth’s show of “‘Recent Acquisitions” 
of Constable’s full-size study for ‘‘The Lock,’’ his Diploma picture. 
We feel now that the spontaneity and verve of the “‘sketches” for 
“The Hay Wain” and ‘‘The Leaping Horse’’ place them among the 
best of Constable’s pictures. This magnificent study stands with 
them. It is a pity that the finished work cannot be seen alongside 
this sketch ; indeed, it is a pity that the Diploma Gallery of the 
Royal Academy remains so steadfastly closed. What about it, 
Sir Gerald? Why not a display of the two works, or even of more 
on the same theme if the Morrison family would loan their upright 
and Mr. Turner his sepia wash drawing. “‘Silvery, windy, and 
delicious, all health and absence of anything stagnant,” said 
Constable himself of it. That we would echo. 

The magnificence of the Constable should not blind us to the 
beauty of much else in this exhibition at Tooth’s. Among the 
exhibits are a first-rate Courbet, a very fine Utrillo, Boudin, Monet, 
Gainsborough, and two Fantin-Latours, one a brilliant figure 
sketch, ‘“‘Les Brodeuses”’ the other a flower-piece, “‘Gros Bouquet de 
Roses.” 

One of the best of these, however, which used to be in the 
Eckstein collection, fetched a high price recently in the sales-room 
where it was bought by Newman’s. It is now on exhibition at their 
Duke Street Galleries. Newman’s have long specialised on Fantin- 
Latour’s flower pieces. Perhaps he too is “‘only an eye”’ ; but as we 
look at these wonderfully observed ‘‘Hollyhocks” put in with such 
supreme virtuosity, the quotation can be completed. 
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SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW 
The Quest of the Idea 


exhibition of that most admirable institution, The Arts and 

Crafts Exhibition Society, I overheard one of those flashes 
of dialogue which for those who have ears to hear are the beginning 
of wisdom. The speakers were a very intense and arty artist, and 
an elderly lady of an engaging honesty of mind. The dialogue 
itself was disarmingly simple. It took place in the section devoted 
to printed textiles. 

Said the lady: “I like the materials, but I don’t like all these 
funny patterns on them.” 

Said the artist : “‘But that’s the idea.” 

Said the lady, in utter mystification : ‘‘Oh, is it ?” 

That was all ; but I have seldom sensed so deep a divide between 
any two conversationalists. 

There were moments even in the respectable and chaste atmo- 
sphere of this almost too tasteful Arts and Crafts Exhibition when 
I found myself echoing the “‘Oh, is it ?’’ but it was at the ‘Picasso 
in Provence’’ show that the question crystallised into the absolute 
mystification of my elderly lady. Philip James devotes the fore- 
word of the catalogue to what is really an expansion of ‘‘that’s the 
idea’”’ ; and a number of critics have greeted the show with the 
ecstacy which the mere name of Picasso evokes in certain circles. 
Lots about Theocritus, and when the world was young, and sun- 
drenched something or other, and sensuous enjoyment, might well 
raise expectation to a high pitch ; but the world was very young 
indeed when it made anything as 'glibly infantile as these ceramics 
(in fact it never did), or drew fauns chubby or chumpy, with or 
without busts, such as these. One ‘‘Faun in Profile” is pleasant 
enough, though far from remarkable were not the magic name 
Picasso attached to it to hypnotise critics into believing that they 
are looking at something creative and outstandingly wonderful. 
The one other thing I liked in the exhibition was a frame. 

The vases and plates were of a repulsiveness which has to be 
seen to be believed. The foreword tells us that while Picasso was 
at Antibes he discovered a working pottery in a nearby village kept 
by a couple named Ramié. Like the fellow who did not know 
whether he could play a violin because he had never tried, the 
intrepid artist turned potter, a studio being arranged. ‘Thence 
have come the vast series of plates, vases, jugs and figurines . . .” 
Says our catalogue; and proceeds to compare them to XVIIth 
century slip-ware and Palissy ware and claims that some of them 
“have the fitness and dignity of a charger or a posset-pot by Toft.” 
Echoes of these comparisons mark the enthusiastic press with a 
suspicious regularity. Alas, Bernard Palissy and Thomas Toft are 
unable to accept or refute paternity of this posthumous child that 
has been thus attributed to them. The working potter from whose 
premises this spate of genius came is recorded as saying that ‘“The 
methods are not exactly orthodox. An apprentice who worked like 
Picasso would not be employed.” Happily for him, however, he 
could—if he not only worked like Picasso but had a name as 
stupifying as that of Picasso—be employed by our official art pundits 
and extolled by our art critics. 

One of these dishes is decorated with a gay device of a rasher 
of bacon, two fried eggs and a crude fork. I’m very fond of this 
subtle humour, aren’t you? The fork is incised, the eggs and 
bacon are in relief; all are highly glazed (see ““XVIIth century 
Palissy slip-ware” supra or should it be “‘fitness and dignity of . . .” 
etc.). Other dishes have the dinkiest jolly little fauns’ heads on 
them with cute little horns and ears, a theme which runs all through 
the exhibition and proves how sensitive Picasso is to the call of the 
joyous pagan Mediterranean world. 

We will restrain—without much difficulty—our raptures about 
the vases in the approximate form of women, or that Condor vase 
which has a beauty of form rather in the manner of the multiform 
balloons sold by street vendors at this season of the year. It may 
be that this sinister-looking bird of prey was the original design for 
the dove of peace ; or it may be yet another evidence of the artist’s 
insouciant gaiety of spirit which is said to mark this important new 
phase in his triumphant career. Anyway, one thing is certain: 
Any work which comes from Picasso is sacrosanct. It will receive 
the honour of exhibition under official patronage (and at public 
cost) ; it will be hailed as “‘genius’’ by bedazzled critics ; and it 
stands an excellent chance of being bought for a public gallery with 
yet more public money. As you might say: ‘‘That’s the idea’”’ ; 
or, if you are at all mystified : ‘‘Oh, is it?” 


\ the opening in the Victoria and Albert Museum of the 
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MUNICH REVISITED 


IVE years after the end of hostilities, five years of 

reconstruction ; I felt that after such an interval it 

would not be premature for the art-lover to revisit 
Munich. But I was wrong, it was premature, a lifetime 
too soon, I felt, after a few days’ wandering through its 
shattered streets. For those who knew and loved the 
pre-war Munich, who can remember the splendours of 
the Residenz, the vast grandeur of the Frauenkirche and 
the dignified, prosperous-looking town houses of the 
early XIXth century, which lined the streets around the 
Hofgarten, for them there should probably be no 
Munich revisited. Those who visit Munich now should 
either be hardened Philistines, aware only of the great 
commercial activity that fills the city, or they should 
know nothing of the city as it was, so that, not knowing 
what they have lost, they may marvel at what has been 
done in this scene of utter desolation to save the fragments 
that have survived. Perhaps I should make it clear that 
I do not underestimate the energy with which the 
Bavarians have rebuilt much of their devastated capital. 
On leaving the Hauptbahnhof and driving through the 
streets, there are handsome new buildings on every side, 
simple, well-proportioned and rapidly constructed of 
huge bricks about 4 ft. long, pressed out of the rubble 
of bombed houses. Here is certainly life, vigour, and a 
traffic flow almost as threatening as that of Paris, but 
the heart of the city has gone. The Munich of the 
future will have a XXth century centre surrounded by 
a ring of late XIXth century suburbs. The Hofbrauhaus 
stands, much repaired behind its pre-war facade; the 
beer and the “‘halbe Masthuhn” are as excellent as ever, 
more so than ever to the Englishman, who has come to 
accept the axiom that a quarter of a chicken is the most 
one may expect of life at one meal. But one reaches it, 
not through the narrow streets of the old town, but 
through open spaces, dotted with dozens of temporary 
single-storey bungalows that serve as shops. 

To describe what has been destroyed in Munich 
would be an endless labour. I will therefore choose the 
more agreeable task of relating what survives. First 
and foremost, the shell of the Frauenkirche still stands, 
now re-roofed, though all its vaults have fallen, and the 
masonry of its screens and monuments lies in ungainly 
heaps outside. The facade stands proud as ever with 
its massive twin towers, in spite of the innumerable 
bomb splinters that have scarred it, dominating what is 
now the graveyard of the buildings it watched over for 
five centuries. The Theatinerkirche, masterpiece of late 
and sophisticated Baroque, also remains facing the gutted 
desolation of the Residenz palace. The interior was 
damaged and is still under repair, but the exterior with 
its green copper dome is almost untouched and provides 
an encouraging symbol of hope in the midst of so much 
destruction. Another agreeable surprise is the survival 
of the Asamkirche, so-called after the two brothers 
Asam, architects and fresco painters who constructed it 
with all possible richness, unhindered by the difficult 
tastes of a patron, at their own expense. It achieves an 
eloquence and vivacity in plaster and gilding that is only 
equalled by the more secular milieu created by Cuvilliés 
in the Amalienburg, which is also intact. 

If one walks across the Hofgarten, past the wreck of 


the Armée Museum, suppressed five years ago as a 
militaristic institution but now, under the pressure of 
political events, about to experience a renaissance, and 
past the area of destruction which lies behind it, one 
comes to one of the more grotesque survivals of the war, 
the Nazi foundation, the “Haus der deutschen Kunst.” 
This has been more respectably renamed “Haus der 
Kunst” and houses a selection of the pictures from the 
Alte Pinakothek, now returned from their long wander- 
ings in Western Europe and America, an exhibition 
gallery of modern art, and, apparently undisturbed by 
the emphatically cultural nature of the environment, an 
American Officers’ Club. Not far up the street is the 
Bayrisches National Museum, the vast eclectic building 
which was seriously shaken by a land-mine and numerous 
smaller bombs. However, one wing has been reopened 
with the most important treasures of the Middle Ages 
and Early Renaissance. The whole of the interior has 
been much reconstructed, but it has been carried out 
with great success. With a sense of fitness by no means 
characteristic of the period, the builders of the museum 
in the last years of the XIXth century constructed a 
large number of small rooms in the intimate atmosphere 
of which the mediaeval collections look infinitely better 
than in the vast railway terminus type of gallery with 
which the Victoria and Albert Museum was equipped 
at about the same time. One still misses the important 
collection of European ceramics, and, in particular, the 
unique series of Bustelli figures ; unfortunately the wing 
devoted to XVIIIth century art was very severely dam- 
aged. However, a selection of Bustelli figures has just 
been placed on view in the newly-opened Residenz 
Museum, along with a quantity of Frankenthal figure 
sculpture and a rather less impressive array of Meissen. 
The Residenz Museum also contains a number of bronzes 
from the old Residenz, destroyed by bombing, mostly 
by Hubert Gerhardt. They greatly increase one’s res- 
pect for Bustelli, for one sees how little some of the 
Meissen modellers, such as Kirchner or Eberlein, had 
to add to what Gerhardt was expressing in bronze a 
century earlier. 

I have referred to the Residenz Museum ; this con- 
sists of a very small selection of the treasures of the 
Residenz in Munich and is housed in a wing of the 
palace at Nymphenburg, where formerly the Jagd- 
Museum was installed. While on the subject of Bavarian 
art of the XVIIIth century, I should mention that, 
through the survival of both Nymphenburg and of the 
Neues Schloss at Schleissheim, it is still possible to study 
the best of Bavarian Rococo. Zimmermann’s redecora- 
tion of the central pavilion of Nymphenburg in the 
Rococo style arouses the unbounded enthusiasm of all 
good Bavarians, and the great Wilhelm Pinder has des- 
cribed him as the most powerful element in XVIIIth 
century Baroque in Bavaria. Nevertheless, I find his 
harshly-coloured frescoes and his fleshy rocaille forms 
coarse and vulgar; but perhaps that is because the 
Amalienburg, Cuvilliés’ masterpiece in the Nymphen- 
burger Schlosspark is so close at hand that one cannot 
help making comparisons. The Amalienburg possesses 
all the most refined feminine graces that an inspired 
architect could impart to a building, whereas Nymphen- 
burg itself is a plain, honest, early Baroque matron of a 
building that has been inappropriately tricked out at a 
later date to look like a lady of fashion. M.A.Q. 
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Dr. Johnson s House—ParT II BY H. CLIFFORD-SMITH 


‘ 


zi REAT and good heart !’—so poor Dr. Dodd 
addressed him from Newgate, on the eve of 
his own wretched and dishonourable death. 

“It would be impossible more aptly to summarise 
Samuel Johnson than in these few eloquent words. 
Great he truly was in respect of his immense intellectual 
gifts—greater still in the qualities of character that are 
so easily recognised and so difficult to define.”” 

In every painting for which Dr. Johnson sat he is 
depicted in his wig—‘‘the great bushy wig,” as Sir 
John Hawkins says, “‘which, throughout his life he 
affected to wear, by that closeness of texture which it 
contracted and had been suffered to retain, was ever 
nearly as impenetrable to a comb as a quickset hedge.” 
But in all Johnson’s busts—that by Bacon, for example, 
at Pembroke College, those by Nollekens in Westminster 
Abbey and elsewhere, and in Bacon’s colossal statue of 
him in St. Paul’s, garbed in a Roman toga, in accordance 
with the movement of the day towards classical taste in 
sculpture, he is shown wigless, with his head bare. 
Dr. Johnson himself expressed his annoyance with 
Nollekens for giving him no wig, declaring that “though 
a man may for convenience wear a cap in his own 
chamber, he ought not [in a bust] to look as if he had 
taken physic.” 

The striking medallion portrait of him at sixty-five, 
presented by Messrs. Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, of 
Stoke-on-Trent—made by Wedgwood from a model in 
wax by Flaxman in 1784—shows Dr. Johnson with a 
bare head, not with the short locks which Bacon and Fig. VII. Dr. Johnson, aged 65. 
(Wedgwood medallion by Flaxman.) 





Nollekens gave him, but with the top of his head bald, 
and long hair covering the nape of his neck (Fig. VII). 
Flaxman, according to the firm’s records, was paid two 
guineas for the wax model which unfortunately has not 
survived. 

Of oil paintings, Dr. Johnson’s House can claim the 
possession of three of outstanding interest—the portrait 
of Miss Anna Williams, spoken of as “Mrs.’’ Williams, 
who was with Mrs. Johnson when she died at Gough 
Square in 1752; his negro servant, Francis Barber, who 
entered his service about a fortnight after Mrs. Johnson’s 
death, at the age of nine ; and Miss, or ““Mrs.”’ Elizabeth 
Carter, whose name is included by Barber in the list he 
gave to Boswell of the various friends who visited him 
at Gough Square after his bereavement. 

The portrait of Anna Williams, which hangs above 
the chimney-piece in Mrs. Johnson’s withdrawing room, 
was painted by Frances Reynolds, Sir Joshua’s youngest 
sister, who kept his house for him for many years (Fig. 
VIII). Johnson was very fond of her, and wrote many 
letters to his “Renny dear.”’ He himself sat no less 
than ten times to her for three hours at a time, but was 
not pleased with any of her portraits of him, calling one 
she did of him in 1783 his “grimly ghost.” 

This painting, a work of artistic as well as historical 
interest, which was once in the possession of James 
Boswell, was presented by Mr. Gabriel Wells, the dis- 
tinguished American bibliophile, through the Johnson 








: . von 1From an address by Lord Harmsworth as President of the Johnsonian Society 
Fig. VIII. Portrait of Anna Williams by Frances Reynolds. of Lichfield in 1923. 
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Fig. IX. Portrait of Francis Barber by James Nérthcote, R.A. 


Fig. X. Portrait of Elizabeth Carter by Catherine Read. 


Fig. XI. Mrs. Thrale’s Dresden Tea Set. 
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Fig. XII. Sir Joshua Reynolds’ China Caddy and Cup and Saucer. 


Club, of which he was an honorary member, and by a 
body of subscribers in 1932. “I see her now,’’ Miss 
Hawkins writes in 1775, in her Memoirs, ‘‘a pale, shrunken 
old lady, dressed in scarlet, made in the handsome French 
fashion of the time, with a lace cap, with two stiffened 
projecting wings on the temples, and a black lace hood 
over it, her grey or powdered hair appearing.’’ This 
blind lady, here depicted in more sober garb, in a dark 
grey dress with white lace cap and fichu, played a leading 
part in Dr. Johnson’s life, and his intimacy with her, 
according to Sir John Hawkins, “‘which began with com- 
passion terminated in a friendship that persisted till 
death dissolved it.”” He describes her as “‘plain, as it is 
called, in her person, and easily provoked to anger.” 
Boswell found her temper “not complacent.” ‘Her 
anger,”’ says Miss Hawkins, “might indeed be excited 
by some of the meaner members in the upper floors of the 
house; but her gentle kindness to me I never shall forget.” 





Fig. XIII. Boswell’s Beer Mug and Coffee Cup. 


Lady Knight in her Anecdotes of Johnson, tells us 
that the furniture used in her own apartment (now 
known as Miss Anna Williams’ Room) was her own. In 
this room now hangs a second painting of her, a small 
work by an unknown artist, showing her in a green dress 
with white ruffles and a lace cap. This she bequeathed 
on her death in 1783 with the small amount of money 
she had been able to accumulate, to the Ladies’ Charity 
School, Snow Hill, London, together with a pair of 
japanned iron sugar tongs which had belonged to Dr. 
Johnson. These, with a set of silver teaspoons, some 
dated 1783 and bearing the initial W, others inscribed 
“Ladies Charity School,’’ are now exhibited with the 
historic pieces of china to be:described later, in the 
Withdrawing Room. 

Francis Barber—Frank—Johnson’s servant, a Jamaican 
negro, who served him so long and so faithfully that he 
made him his chief heir, and who was with him when 
he died, is familiar to all readers of Bos- 
well’s Johnson. A romantic portrait of him, 
dressed in a pale garment with a white 
neckcloth, which is attributed to James 
Northcote, R.A., pupil of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, hangs in Miss Williams’ Room 
(Fig. IX). Reynolds painted him a number 
of times. The finest, an unfinished study, 
sold for £4,000 in the Coty sale in Paris 
in 1936. Another version came to the 
National Gallery as part of the Arthur James 
bequest in 1948. 

The most important addition to the 
house in recent years is the engaging pic- 
ture of Elizabeth Carter, painted by a 
skilled but little known portraitist, Catherine 
Read, in about 1765 (Fig. X). It shows 
her at about the age of 48, with grey hair 
partly covered by a pale green veil, wearing 
a grey-blue silk dress witha scarf of emerald- 
green draped over one shoulder and the 
opposite arm. Her hand, holding a quill 
pen, rests on a copy of her translation of 
Epictetus. Bequeathed by Mrs. Pennington- 
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Fig. XIV. 
Mrs. Johnson’s 
Withdrawing Room. 





Bickford in 1942 with 
the pieces of furniture 
already described, the 
distinguished looking 
portrait of this scholar, 
poet and linguist—a 
“woman of wit and 
wisdom’’—is displayed 
appropriately upon the 
wall of the Library. 

A special treasure 
of Dr. Johnson’s House 
is Mrs. Thrale’s Dres- 
den china tea equipage 
(Fig. XI). It consists of 
a teapot (with a silver 
spout), a covered sugar 
basin, a circular tea 
caddy, an oval spoon- 
tray, and two cups and 
saucers. Each piece is 
edged with gold and 
has a wide rose-col- 
oured border of scale 
pattern with a rococo 
outline, and is painted 
with gay little groups of tiny figures in green, the flesh 
being painted in pale red. The Meissen factory mark 
is in blue and the painter’s mark “67” in gold. Such 
groups of figures—fétes galantes—in the style of Watteau 
and other French artists, were introduced to decorate 
Dresden china in about 1740. The scale-pattern borders 
—so successfully used at Chelsea and Worcester, among 
other factories—date this set at about 1755. It might 
have been a wedding present to the Thrales on their 
marriage in 1763. This very precious group of china 
belonged to Margaret, Lady Verney, who presented it 
to Dr. Johnson’s House. 

The same show-case in the Withdrawing Room con- 
tains two other groups of china of historical interest, one 
of which belonged to Sir Joshua Reynolds and the other 
to James Boswell. Both were made in China to the order 
of their respective owners and painted with their initials— 
and also in Boswell’s case with his crest—from designs 
sent out for the purpose. Reynolds’ china comprises a 
tea caddy and a cup and saucer, each decorated with a 
coloured medallion containing his initials in cypher, 
designed, it is said, by Sir Joshua himself (Fig. XII). 
Boswell’s china consists of a beer mug and a coffee cup ; 
on the mug are his initials and on both pieces his crest, a 
hooded hawk, and the motto VrayE Foy (Fig. XIII). 
The first was a present to Dr. Johnson’s House from 
Lord Harmsworth. The second was presented by Sir 
Algernon Tudor-Craig, a leading authority on heraldic 
porcelain made in China, who refers to it in his Armorial 
Porcelain of the Eighteenth Century and gives the year 
1770 as its date. 





Dr. Johnson’s House is approached on foot from Fleet Street 
by Johnson’s Court or Bolt Court, or by car along a narrow road 
off Fetter Lane. It is open daily from 10.30 a.m. to 4.30 or 5 p.m. ; 
the admission is 1/-. 





COVER PLATE 


This delightful panel, bearing as it does the definite signature of 
Israhel van Meckenen, may well cause us entirely to revise the 
contemporary estimate of this rare master of whom so much has 
been conjectured though so little is known. A late XIXth century 
art history says : 

“Israel von Meckenen, who flourished at the end of the 
fifteenth century, if all that be said of him be true, must have 
excelled all his predecessors, as some of the best pictures of this 
time in the Munich Gallery, are attributed to him.” 

This accepts the idea of him as a German master. We know 
that he worked at Bocholt and Cleve, but this painting shows him 
a pure Netherlands artist. Meckenen, in fact, is the name of a place 
in Holland near Zutphen, and also of a small village near Courtrai 
in Flanders. Neither birthplace would justify the claim to Israhel as 
a German master ; and if, as this established panel suggests, there is 
a body of work emphatically Netherlandish in style which might 
justly be attributed to him, we must revise this grouping. 

Also we must revise that judgment of him as almost entirely 
an engraver of other men’s work. We know that he excelled in this 
art and have grown to relegate him to it. The rise in favour of 
Hieronymus Bosch, whose work has certain characteristics in 
common, has overshadowed the merits of Israhel van Meckenen, 
and it may well be that attributions to the Flemish master should be 
reconsidered. 

This panel, with its emphatically Jewish subject of the sacrifice 
of the Pascal Lamb, which comes from the collection of the Earl of 
Mount Edgcumbe, constitutes a challenge. It re-establishes 
Israhel van Meckenen in his own right as a master. The only 
signed painting by him, it establishes his style. The composition 
and perspective, the use of silver to emphasise the glint of the glass 
in the windows, the realism-near-caricature of the subsidiary 
figures on the left, the circlets in the border, might easily have given 
this picture also to Bosch, but for that signature. Now we may 
ask whether some works attributed to Bosch really belong to 
Israhel. The picture is now in the possession of Duits, and can be 
seen at their Duke Street gallery. 


APOLLO ANNUAL, tos. post free, from 10 Vigo Street, 
London, or of newsagents and booksellers. 
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RARE MAIDENHEAD SPOONS BY NORMAN GASK 


OR the benefit of new collectors, it may be men- 
tioned that the Maidenhead spoon is so called 
because the top of the handle is surmounted by the 
little silver-gilt head and bust of a maiden emerging, 
usually, from the calyx of a fleur-de-lis, or iris, and 
representing the Virgin Mary. 
Many of the silver Maidenhead spoons that have come 








down to us through the ages possess, despite their good 
marks, knops of strictly conventional design and often 
indifferent modelling. 

Again, the top of the Maidenhead, unlike that of the 
Apostle spoon, is unprotected by a nimbus, or halo. 
Consequently, a number of equally well-marked speci- 





mens of this variety have the features of the Virgin so 
worn away by use and cleaning that the heads are merely 
silver knobs, with little more interest than as curiosities. 

A comparatively few surviving Maidenheads, how- 
ever, both London and Provincial, are exceptions to 
both these classes and are indeed little triumphs of the 
ancient goldsmith’s art. The knops, by the way, some- 


(Left) Sere 
ACANTHUS , 
MAIDENHEAD 
First pictures of 
both sides of a 
very rare and 
beautiful variety 
of Henry VIII 
Maidenhead 
spoon. The head 
and bust of the 
Virgin here 
emerge from 
Acanthus leaves 
instead of the 
customary fleur- 
de-lis. Date: 
circa 1520. 
Maker’s mark: 
Crescent en- 
circling Mullet. 
Surface: pale 
honey-coloured 
gilding. 6 ins. 
Ex-Trapnell Col- 
lection. The 
mint condition 
and exceptionally 
fine modelling of 
the knop and the 
delicate gossa- 
mery treatment 
of the hair at the 
back of the head 
should be special- 
ly noted. 
(Author's Collec- 
tion.) 


(Right) 
The earliest 
known Maiden- 
head. Late 
XIVth century. 
6iins. Marked 
in the bowl with 
arms of See of 
Coventry. Long, 
narrow, pear- 
shaped bowl and 
thin four-sided, 
or diamond- 
section, stem. 
Ex-H. D. Ellis 

Collection. 
(Victoria and 
Albert Museum.) 





times indicate the dress and coiffure of the period. 

The Maidenhead spoon ranks with the Acorn-head 
and Diamond-point as of XIVth century origin. The 
Apostle type, introduced about 1450, is beside it a 
relative newcomer. The Maidenhead is said to have 
been a favourite spoon in pre-Reformation times for 
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church use. An early published record of this variety 
is contained in an inventory of Durham Priory, of the 
year 1446, which tells of “ij cochlearia argentea et deaurata, 
unius sectae, cum ymaginibus Beatae Mariae : 
This type is cited in English wills and inventories 
from medieval times right down to early Stuart days. 
Three Maidenhead spoons, described as ““wt womens 
heddes and faces” are mentioned in Henry VIII's Jewel- 


(Left) 


AHenry VIII 
Provincial 
example of 
the gracious 
classic type. 
6}ins. Date: 
circa 1530. 
Mark: Drag- 
on Crowned. 
Pitting of 
bowl and cor- 
rosion of 
knop suggest 
long _ burial. 
(Author's 
Collection.) 








This variety continued to be made well into the early 
XVIIth century, not only in London but at Exeter, 
Leicester, Sherborne and other provincial towns. 
Maidenhead spoons ceased to be made after the days 
of Charles I. 

A remarkable set of twelve, made in London in 1630-1, 
is in possession of Christ’s Hospital, the seat of learning 
of Coleridge, Lamb, Leigh-Hunt and other notabilities. 











Book. 
include : 


1497. 


Other 


characteristic early references 


. sex cochlearia cum capitibus 
puellarum (York wills). 

Halfe a dossen of sylver 
spounys with mayden heedes on 
the end gylte (Inventory of the 
worldly goods of Dame Agnes 
Hungerford). 

Spone knopped with the image of 
our lady (Bury Wills). 


1523. 


1525. 


An unmarked Provincial specimen 
also of a very scarce variety, temp. 
Henry VII. Ex-Ellis Collection. 
A closely similar spoon from the 
same collection, bearing in the bowl 
a mark resembling an Escallop, 
appeared fifteen years ago in the 
London auction-room where the 
knop was described as “‘showing a 
woman’s head-dress of Henry VII 
period.” (V. and A. Museum.) 


1546. 3 silver spones with mayden heids (Richmond, York, wills). 
Examples of the Maidenhead may be seen in the Ashmolean, the British 


and the Victoria and Albert Museums. 
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The earliest Maidenhead known as 
bearing full London marks. Date: 
1485-6. The maker’s mark re- 
sembles to some extent that shown 
in Sir Charles Jackson’s English 
Goldsmiths and Their Marks as on 
a Master spoon of 1492 in the 
Walter Collection and described by 
Sir Charles as “the mark of Sir 
Edmund Shaa, Warden of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, Master of 
the Mint, Cup Bearer and Gold- 
smith to King Richard III and 
Lord Mayor of London in 1482.” 
When put up for sale in the 
London auction-room 14 years ago 
it realized £225, probably a sales- 
room record for a Maidenhead. 











WALNUT AND 
MAHOGANY 

IN THE 
LONDON 
GALLERIES 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 





Fig. I. Walnut parcel-gilt chair (part of a set). 
(Frank Partridge.) 


Fig. II (below). Walnut bureau bookcase. Height: 7 ft. 10 ins. 
(Frank Partridge.) 


Fig. III (right). Walnut parcel-gilt bureau bookcase. 
(Mallett.) 





MONG the reserves of English walnut and 
mahogany furniture which are to be seen in 
the London galleries, a few pieces may be 

pointed out for their special excellence or individual 
flavour—or a combination of both. A novel treatment 
(parcel-gilding) was introduced in the early XVIIIth 
century to enhance the effect of walnut veneer, by 
outlining the mouldings and accentuating the small 
reserves of discreet ornament, such as a shell, a leaf or a 
cartouche. This enrichment is frequently met with in 
mirrors of the early Georgian period (Fig. IV). Instances 
of this treatment are a set of chairs (Fig. I), a bureau 
bookcase (Fig. III), and a bureau in two stages (Fig. II). 

In the set of chairs (Fig. I) from an old house at 
Campsea Ashe in Suffolk, the back and seat rail is 
veneered with figured walnut, relieved by small reserves 
of carved and gilt detail on the knees, the centre of the 
seat-rail, and the volutes (where the uprights join the 
splat) which are shaped into a bird’s head. The mould- 
ings of the uprights and legs are also gilded. 

The bureau bookcase, and also the bureau in two 
stages, developed in the early XVIIIth century into a 
well-planned and decorative piece, distinguished even in 
plain specimens by good design and impeccable work- 
manship. The walnut bureau in two stages (Fig. II) is 
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Fig. IV 

(top left). 

Walnut 
parcel-gilt 

mirror. 
Circa 1730. 


(R. F. Lock.) 


Fig. VI 
(right). 
Walnut 
bureau 
in two 
stages. 


(Gregory & 
Co.) 


Fig. V 
(bottom left). 
Walnut 


bureau 
bookcase. 


(Mallett.) 


outlined with gilding on the pilasters flanking the cupboards in the interior. 
The door-panels (which are fielded, and inlaid with herring-bone 
banding) are framed in gilt mouldings. In the tympanum of the pediment 
are the arms of Berkeley, of Devonshire, quartering an unidentified coat. 
The drawers and desk flap are overlaid with well-matched veneer, and the 
fittings of the upper stage include a concave cupboard, small drawers and 
partitions. 

In the bureau bookcase (Fig. III), the single door of the upper stage 
opens between two fluted pilasters with carved and gilded capitals ; and the 
head of the bevelled mirror plate is elaborately shaped. The mouldings 
of the swan-necked pediment are carved and enriched with gesso detail in 
low relief, and in the opening is a tall carved and gilded cartouche. 

The lower stage, which is bombé in outline, a rare shaping in English 
furniture of this period, is fitted with drawers and a desk drawer with a 
falling flap, supported by chains. The gilt enrichment of the bureau 
bookcase (Fig. V) is less pronounced, but occurs on the Ionic capitals and 
the pilasters flanking the doors, which are faced with bevelled mirror 
plates, and in the carved cartouche which occupies the embrasure of the 
open pediment. The drawers and desk flap are veneered with walnut ; 
they are divided and panelled by banding to avoid monotony. In the 
example (Fig. VI) this treatment is simpler, the doors of the upper stage are 
arched, the panel of each being occupied by a mirror-plate intaglio-cut 
with a star. The open pediment gives importance to the piece, at a time 
when the great height of rooms led to a demand for tall and imposing 
case-furniture. The interior of the upper stage is partitioned into drawers 
and tall compartments centring in a concave cupboard. There is a 
considerable variety in these miniature fittings, doubtless designed to a 
special order. 
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Fig. VII. 
Two-tier 
dumb- 
waiter. 
Circa 1750. 
(M. Harris.) 


Fig. VIII 
(below). 
Mahogany 
cabinet 
bookcase. 
Circa 1790. 
(M. Harris.) 
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At Messrs. M. Harris, among furniture of many 
periods, there are some interesting examples of mahogany. 
The dumb-waiter (Fig. VII) is an example of “handsome 
cutwork”’ in the galleries of the two trays. Enriched 
specimens of dumb-waiters are rare, for this useful piece, 
which served “in some respects” to replace a servant, 
and carried a supply of glasses, bottles, and any accessories 
for the dinner-table, was functional. The pillar, tripod, 
and two octagonal trays are decorated, the pillar with 
acanthus carving, the trays with open fretwork, and the 
tripod with rococo ornament and foliage. Though 
delicate in appearance, the galleries are made up of three 
layers of mahogany, in this example strong enough to 
resist warping and two centuries of use. 


The bookcase and cabinet (Fig. VIII). is an instance 
of the use of mahogany as a decorative veneer. The 
panels of the cupboard doors are veneered with sections 
of figured wood; in the concave cupboard in the lower 
stage, the veneer is selected to give the “up and down” 
effect which is not interrupted by an oval band of inlay. 
The tracery of the doors corresponds to a graceful design 
in Sheraton’s Drawing Book (1791-4), slightly simplified. 


The top of the Queen Anne walnut card table in Fig. 
IX has the corner circular stands which were intended 
for candlesticks, and the four “cellars” for money or 
playing-chips. The veneered frieze is of particularly 
attractive figure. 


Two of a set of six George II mahogany chairs are 
illustrated on the next page in Fig. X, and are notable 
for their finely carved and intricate splats. This set, 





Fig. IX. Queen Anne walnut folding card table with 
fitted wells. (James Oakes.) 
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circa 1755, has the so-called “French 
scroli” on the feet of the front legs, and the 
carved cabochon motifs on the knees is 
another indication of the influence exerted 
by French fashions on the mid-XVIIIth 
century London carver. 


CLOCKS 


British clockmakers achieved their high- 
est renown during the late 17th and early 
18th centuries, and the majority of the most 
famous masters carried on their work in 
London. Thomas Tompion (1639-1713), 
the “Father of English Clockmakers,”” was 
established in Fleet Street. An early 
Tompion bracket clock is shown in Fig. XI. 
Tompion’s pioneer spirit is shown in this 
rare example, in the escapement which is a 
breakaway from the verge and crown wheel, 
and may be said to be the forerunner of the 
anchor type of escapement, still used to-day. 
The type of escapement on this clock is 
known to the horological world as “‘tic-tac.” 
The case is also interesting, being prior to 
the conventional style which Tompion 
Fig. X. Two ofa set of six George II mahogany chairs. (James Oakes.) adopted later. Fig. XII shows the dial of a 

month astronomical regulator longcase clock 
by George Graham, circa 1735. The dial shows mean 
and solar time by use of the gold hand. When this is set 
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Fig. XI. A rare early Tompion (1685) bracket clock, Fig. XII. The dial of a longcase clock by George Graham, 
with “‘tic-tac’” escapement. (C. Frodsham & Co. Ltd.) showing mean and solar time, day, month, equation of time, 
etc. Circa 1735. (C. Frodsham & Co. Ltd.) 
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to time by a sun-dial the 
steel hand automatically 
shows mean time. The 
upper part of the dial of 
this remarkable clock 
shows the day of the year, 
month, equation of time, 
sun declination and time 
of sunrise. The case is of 
dark mahogany, about 
8 ft. 6ins. high. Graham 
was buried in Westmins- 
ter Abbey at his death in 
1751, with his master, 
Thomas Tompion. The 
inscription above Gra- 
ham’s tomb reads “Mr 
George Graham F.R.S. 
and clockmaker, Whose 
inventions do honour to 
British genius whose per- 
formance is the standard 
of mechanical skill.’’ Both 
these are shown by 
Messrs. Charles Frod- 
sham & Co. Ltd. 

The bracket clock in 
Fig. XIV is by another 
famous London clock- 
maker, Joseph Windmills, Fig. XIV. A Joseph Windmills eight-day striking bracket 
circa 1695. This has an clock, in a silver mounted kingwood case. Circa 1695. 
eight-day striking move- (Percy Webster.) 
ment, pull-repeater, verge 
escapement and 
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engraved backplate 
and cock. The case 
is unusual in that it 
is of kingwood, in 
place of the more 
usual walnut, and 
the mounts are of 
silver. 

Windmills 
carried on business 
at St. Martins-le- 
Grand and in Mark 
Lane, and in 1702 
became master of 
the Clockmakers’ 
Company. The 
longease clock in 
Fig. XIII is by the 
lesser known maker, 
Faith Leake, who 
served with Daniel 
Quare and was ad- 
mitted to the Clock- 
makers’ Company in 
1685. A rare feature 
of the case of this 
clock is the presence 
of the high cresting on the hood ; the waist of the case 
has shaped panels of floral marquetry inlaid on a walnut 
ground. These two latter clocks are shown by Messrs. 
Percy Webster. 


Fig. XIII. A late XVIIth century 
marquetry longcase clock by Faith 
Leake. (Percy Webster.) 


ENGLISH FURNITURE. By John C. Rogers, revised 
and enlarged by Margaret Jourdain. Country Life. 
£2 2s. Review. 

The history of English furniture has been studied 
with increasing zest for nearly half a century and there 
seems little to add to this full history but the name of an 
unrecorded furniture-maker, or an amplification of what 
is known of the recognised cabinet-makers. The 
approach of the late John Rogers differed from that of the 
historians. In his work (published in 1923), the accent 
was on construction. He was responsible for the con- 
servative restoration of a number of ancient buildings 
and from his youth he had studied domestic woodwork, 
thus acquiring a knowledge of the methods of construc- 
tion employed by joiners and cabinet-makers during 
the evolution of English furniture. 

As Mr. Avray Tipping wrote in the preface, 
John Rogers was able “‘by a careful and intelligent scheme 
of inclusion and exclusion, to give the requisite amount 
and the needed kind of information, presented clearly 
and agreeably,’’ combining ‘‘considerable technicality 
with perfect intelligibility.” The woodworkers’ craft 
had become (as he writes in 1923) “‘an open book, full of 
interesting details of history, fashion and craftsmanship.” 

As his work was published in 1923 it has been found 
necessary to revise, amplify, and rearrange the introduc- 
tory and historical surveys. Medieval furniture is so 
rare that this section has been excluded, but fuller treat- 
ment is given to the Georgian periods. In this new 
edition doubtful and Continental pieces have been 
omitted, and the new illustrations show clearer detail. 
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Tittensor: 
BY REGINALD G. HAGGAR 


FTER twenty years’ persistent search, Mr. Ernest Allman, 
of Liverpool, has brought together a small but unique 
collection of authentic marked pieces made by members of 

the Tittensor family—five figures, a dated plaque, and a transfer- 
printed mug—as well as several examples of closely-associated 
types which may have emanated from the same workshops. The 
plaque and three figures have already been illustrated in APOLLO. 
The former immediately brought to mind the somewhat similar 
work of John Voyez, suggesting that our classification of late 
XVIIIth century figures of the Wood-Voyez type is rather narrow 
and tentative. Clearly many figures of the popular Wood type 
were produced at other contemporary Staffordshire factories. 

Work of the character of Mr. Allman’s ““Toper’’ plaque which 
is inscribed “‘Jacob Tittensor made this October 2, in the year of 
our Lord, 1789,” reveals the continuity of the Staffordshire tradition 
of pottery modelling and provides a link with the work of Felix 
Pratt of Fenton and the Pattisons of Lane End, who were active 
until about 1830. 

In this connection we may mention a particularly attractive 
figure group in the Willett Collection, Brighton Museum, which 
represents a rearing horse which has overthrown its rider who is 
at its feet, and a dog which apparently caused all the commotion. 
It is a well-observed and lively composition decorated in the 
so-called ‘‘Pratt’” colouring of mottled greyish greens and ochres, 
and is marked underneath the base with a raised letter T which 
may stand for one of the members of the Tittensor family—possibly 
Jacob Tittensor, or William Tittensor of Shelton, none of whose 
work has yet been identified. The baptism of Jacob Tittensor’s 
daughter in 1780 has already been recorded. Further confirmation 
of the period of his activity is provided by an entry in the marriage 
registers of Stoke parish church where his name is given as a 
witness at the wedding of James Greatbatch and Catherine Floyde 
on April 24th, 1791. If this splendid group is indeed by Jacob 
Tittensor he must be regarded as a figure-maker of quite exceptional 
talent and originality. An analogous and equally attractive piece 
in the same collection represents an Irishman riding on his pig. 
This, I believe, is unmarked. 


—— 


Fig. II. 


Perhaps the most puzzling feature of the study of the history 
of figure-making is the comparative paucity of marked examples 
by some of the well-known makers and the absolute scarcity of 
signed pieces by the minor potters. For instance, while marked 
examples of the work of John Walton are not uncommon, those 
by Ralph Hall of Tunstall are scarce. Yet Hall was in business 
close on 40 years. 

The annual output of the figure-making factories in the first 
fifty years of the XIXth century must have been enormous. Not 
only were toys and chimney ornaments produced in quantity, they 
were also manufactured extraordinarily cheaply and frequently by 
juvenile labour. At Ralph Salt’s toy factory in 1842 there were 
three figure-makers under 13 years of age. At Ralph Hall’s factory 


Black-Printer and 


Fi gure-Maker 





Fig. I. Bucolic Figures: Staffordshire, impressed Tittensor. 


Ernest Allman Collection. 





Enlarged details of Tittensor marks and bases. 


in Tunstall there was a mouldrunner who started work at the age 
of 54 years. This aspect of figure-making affords a grim com- 
mentary on present-day market values. For example, we read in 
government reports of that day that Walter Freeman, aged 12, 
figure-maker at one of the five factories of Allerton, Brough & Green, 
china, lustre, and earthenware manufacturers, earned four shillings 
per week. His wages were relatively high. William Cotton, aged 
9, employed by Deakin & Sons, Longton, received just half that 
amount and could complete 3} dozen figures an hour. Richard 
Morton, also aged 9, who worked at the china manufactory of 
Hilditch & Hopwood, Longton, was even more prolific. This is 
his testimony: “I work by the piece and can make 4o dozen small 
figures a day; I get 1d. for ten dozen, that is about 2s. a week.’ 
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TITTENSOR: BLACK-PRINTER AND FIGURE-MAKER 


Fig. III 
(Left). 


Transfer- 
printed 
mug, 
signed 
“*Tittensor.”” 






Fig. IV. 
Jervis Jug. 
Staffordshire. 
Engraved 
by John 
Mollart. 
Printed by 
Francis 
Morris. 


Both in 

Ernest 

Allman 
Collection. 
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——_ .- 
- ~~ the printing business in his own house at Shelton.* These black- 
printers either printed for the trade, or bought “‘white’’ ware and 
: ; decorated for re-sale. Charles Tittensor, however, was not merely 
Even allowing for the smallness of some of the factories, some of 4 decorator, he was also a potter, and it seems likely that the transfer- 
which, like those of James Copeland (fl. 1834-1860) and John printed mug is by the same member of the Tittensor family as 
Walley (fl. 1842) employed less than ten workers, the annual output made the figures. The mug is 6 inches high and printed in black 
of figures from the Staffordshire potteries alone must have run with 4 boldly- -executed line engraving of “GRETNA GREEN or the 
into millions. What has become of them all ? Ba RED HOT MARRIAGE” (Fig. III). Above the illustration, which is 
The Tittensor figures previously illustrated” were of two distinct surrounded by a border (Diagram A), there is a bow, quiver full 
types: one, transitional from XVIIIth century conventions to those of arrows and a flaming torch. Beneath the title is an appropriate 
of Walton, with rather stiff naive figures in costumes of about 1820, 


couplet :— 
with branching tree backgrounds and translucent green bases, simple “Oh! Mr. Blacksmith, ease our pains : 
in form and deeply scored diagonally from left to right ; the second, And tie us fast in Wedlocks Chains.” 
possibly derived from the more sophisticated products of James 


: - : The print is signed ‘““TiTTENsorR,”’ and is an expressive if rather 
Neale (1740-1814) and Robert Wilson (died 1801) showing a large conte olan of caguniag, This, however, fits in peutently with the 
pedestalled urn or vase supported by cherubs, mounted upon a 
rectangular plinth. This would appear to be somewhat earlier in date, perhaps 
circa 1800-1810. Both types were probably made by Charles Tittensor, who 
was potting in Hanley or Shelton with partners, or on his own account, from 
1800 until 1823 or later. 

The recently-discovered figures of a Sailor and his Lass in Mr. Allman’s 
collection supplement existing knowledge of Tittensor’s work and extend the 
range of his subjects. Both belong to type one, although they are rather more 
primitive and bucolic in conception. There is a certain artlessness about the 
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modelling and characterization which is attractive. The man’s shrewd face Wit \\ 
dominated by a rather aggressive nose contrasts with the more pleasing features ar win 
of the woman. Otherwise the modelling is perfunctory in the extreme. Both : Ay 
figures stand on fairly tall bases grooved diagonally from right to left and are 
supported by bocages formed from massed flowers and foliage. The painting 
is broad and simple in character (Fig. I). A 

The Tittensor marks have never been illustrated and are here given for the H, 
first time. The name is impressed, rather roughly with an irregular oblong B rder encircling g 
sunk panel, at the back (not underneath) the model (Fig. II). ° (Z 

Having discussed the chimney ornaments made by Charles Tittensor, we T1kE ensor prin 


may now consider a different and hitherto unrecorded aspect of his work. At 
the beginning of the XIXth century many pottery decorators were listed as 
“Black printers” —a useful term, since it not only describes a person’s occupation 
but gives a clue to the character of his work. Transfer-printing in black enjoyed 
a considerable vogue from about 1756 until 1825. In Staffordshire the more 
important black-printers at the turn of the century were: John Aynsley, Lane 


End; Thomas Baddeley, Chapel Field, Hanley; Bentley, Wear & Bourne, B 
Vine Street, Shelton ; Thomas Fletcher, Shelton; T. Harley, Lane End; John d Me 
Johnson, Shelton; Joseph Machin, Old Croft, Nile Street, Burslem; John Bord ér roun n 
Robinson, Hilltop, Burslem ; Francis Morris, Vale Pleasant, Shelton. Some of Nokttingha 
these were probably only in a small way of business. For example, Thomas rink on ater bh tt  , ™m 
Fletcher, after he dissolved partnership with Sampson Bagnall, Junior, with " 
whom he had been in business at a potworks near the Booden Brook, continued Casl le muse _- 
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rustic “‘Cupids” and 
“‘dandies” which Tit- 
tensor is known to 
have made, and estab- 
lishes him as a ver- 
satile potter producing 
wares primarily for a 
rustic market. 
Another version of the 
same composition has 
been recorded. It 
differs slightly in de- 
tails and treatment, is 
unsigned, and has a 
dentil border round 
the picture (Diagram 
B). This is in Not- 
tingham Castle 
Museum. 

Figure groups re- 
presenting ‘Marriage 
under a Tree” and 
“Marriage in Church” 
were popular after the 
Marriage Act of 1823. 
They usually have an 
inscription ‘“‘THE NEW 
MARRIAGE ACT. JOHN . 
FRILL . AND . ANN . 
BOKE . AGED. 21 . THAT. 
IS . RIGHT .SAYS . THE . 
PARSON . AMEN . SAYS 
THE CLERK.” “Gretna 
Green Marriage,” too, 
enjoyed popularity as 
a chimney ornament. 
This may have been 
partly due to the trial 
of the Wakefields at 
the Lancaster Lent 
Assizes in 1827 when 
David Laing, the cele- 
brated blacksmith of 
Gretna Green, gave 
evidence. He was des- 
cribed as “a vulgar 
fellow, though not 
without shrewdness and that air of familiarity, which he might be 
supposed to have acquired by the freedom necessarily permitted 
by persons of a better rank of life, to one who was conscious he 
had the power of performing for them a guilty, but important 
ceremony. 

Another extremely interesting piece in Mr. Allman’s collection 
—indirectly linked with Charles Tittensor—is a jug 8} inches high, 
transfer-printed in black with a portrait of the famous sailor, the 
Earl of St. Vincent (Fig. IV). The engraving is captioned “Sir 
JOHN Jarvis, K.B., ADMIRAL OF THE BLUE,” and is signed **Mollart, 
Sculp” and ‘Morris print.” The portrait medallion is surmounted 
by a loosely-arranged trophy of arms through which meanders a 
ribbon inscribed with the Admiral’s naval exploits. Above are two 
angels, one blowing a trumpet, the other offering the crown of 
laurel and the palm of victory. Flanking the portrait are represent- 
ations of the Admiral’s flagship at the Battle of St. Vincent with a 
fairly lengthy inscription, and a branch of laurel. Beneath is the 
following verse : 

You have heard of a Howard, a Hawkins, a Drake, 

Of a Raleigh, Hawke, Russell, Howe, Rodney ; & Blake : 
But here is a man off Saint Vincents you'll find him : 
Who leaves those brave tars at a distance behind him. 


Jervis was a Staffordshire man, therefore his naval victories 
were of special interest to Staffordshire potters. He was born on 
January 26th, 1735, and was the second son of Swynfen Jervis of 
Meaford, by Elizabeth, daughter of George Parker of Park Hall, 
Staffordshire. Meaford is but a few miles from the Potteries. 
Jervis followed a naval career, took part in the conquest of Canada, 
was made Knight of the Bath for his exploit in boarding and cap- 
turing the 74-gun ship La Pegase bearing the flag of a French 
admiral in 1782, and helped in the reduction of Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, St. Lucie and Mariegalante for which he received the 
thanks of the nation and the freedom of the city of Liverpool. 
Appointed Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, he achieved 














Fig. V. Candlestick with supporting 
figures, inscribed ““Wm. Turner.” 
Ernest Allman Collection. 


the memorable victory off Cape St. Vincent on February 14th, 1797, 
when he destroyed the Spanish Fleet with an English force much 
inferior in size. “Having before this period been, for his former 
services, raised to the peerage by the title of BARON Jervis,” he 
was now “promoted to the dignity of EARL AND VISCOUNT, by the 
title of the Name of the Piace which formed the Scene of his 
Guiory.”” Subsequently he was appointed First Lord of the 
Admiralty, General of the Marines and Admiral of the Fleet. 
Portugal bestowed on him the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Tower and Sword. Hedied on March 13th, 1823,“but left no issue.””” 

Not much is known of Mollart the engraver ; still less of the 
black-printer Morris. John Mollart (or Mollatt) was a trade 
engraver and modeller, and his career may be traced from 1778 
(when he was married at Stoke to Elizabeth Porter), until 1818. 
His name is not recorded in directories after that date. The 
portrait of Jervis was probably engraved shortly after the celebrated 
victory and may therefore be dated 1797. 

In 1800 we find Mollart’s name coupled with that of Charles 
Tittensor when they jointly expressed regret that, as a result of a 
chance conversation at John Yates, reports detrimental to the 
character of Thomas Baggeley were in circulation. In 1807 John 
Wilde of Shelton, grocer and tallow-chandler, assigned his estate 
to John Mollatt (sic) engraver, William Yates, potter, and Thomas 
Sparks of Stoke-upon-Trent, engraver.” Mbollart was still listed as 
an engraver and modeller in 1818, his address being Albion Place, 
Shelton. In view of the recorded association of Mollart and 
Charles Tittensor, it is not unreasonable to assume that Mollart 
modelled Tittensor’s figures for him as well as engraved his copper- 
plates. His work, however, was not restricted to one potter. 
From 1806 until 1811 Mollart was employed by Wedgwood’s of 


‘Etruria, for whom he engraved a version of the “Willow” pattern. 


Francis Morris, who printed the Jervis jug, was a black-printer 
and engraver, who, apart from being listed in The Staffordshire 
Pottery Directory, published by Allbut in Hanley in 1802, is other- 
wise unrecorded. He appears, however, to have printed wares for 
the American market and a jug decorated with a transfer of 
“‘Washington crowned with laurels by Liberty” is signed “‘F. Morris, 
Shelton.” This dates from about 1799. 

One other piece from Mr. Allman’s collection is of special 
interest both for its own sake and for the problems it raises. It is 
a candlestick 10} inches high, supported by diminutive figures of 
Ceres (?) and Apollo, coloured in orange, yellow, blue and green— 
typical colours of Felix Pratt and the Lane End figure-makers— 
and incised at the back “Wm. Turner.” Stylistically it is closely 
related to the marked Tittensor figures of type 2, and is rather 
more quaint and naive in modelling. This distinctive piece offers 
a rare field for speculation (Fig. V). 

Who was this William Turner? Was he any connection of the 
Lane End Turners whose potting always excited such favourable 
comment? Could it have been the William Turner whom Simeon 
Shaw links with Enoch Wood and Thomas Minton as among the 
best potters of the early XIXth century? Apparently there is 
nothing to link this extremely simplified bucolic piece with the 
sophisticated products known to have been made at Turner’s 
factories, but I can find no contemporary record of any other 
William Turner as a potter. 

In any case, the history of the Turners has generally been given 
so inaccurately that it may be worth while to outline briefly the 
history of their activities. The elder John Turner, the founder of 
the business, commenced to make white salt-glazed stoneware at a 
factory in Stoke in partnership with R. Bankes in 1756. In 1762, 
the year in which his eldest son, William Turner, was born, he 
removed to Lane End where “he manufactured every kind of 
pottery then in demand, and also introduced some other kinds not 
previously known.’ A short time before his death he is stated 
to have entered into partnership with Abbott, of the firm of Abbott 
and Mist, and this is confirmed by Tunnicliffe’s Survey of 1787, 
where the firm of Turner & Abbott, Potters to the Prince of Wales, 
is listed. A John Turner is also recorded (possibly erroneously) 
as potting at Fenton. After John Turner’s death the business was 
continued by his sons, William and John Turner, both capable 
and experienced manufacturers, who combined industry with 
agriculture. The Turners’ business was largely a Continental one 
and revolution and war destroyed their markets. They were clearly 
in financial difficulties in 1803, when the brothers dissolved partner- 
ship, for twelve months later their clerk, Charles Simpson, was 
still trying to straighten out and clear up their affairs. A notice 
in the Staffordshire Advertiser, September 8th, 1804, invited debtors 
of William and John Turner to settle their accounts with Charles 
Simpson and creditors to submit their demands to him. 

However, a fresh company was formed known as Turners, Glover 


[Continued on page 180 
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JOHN FERNELEY (1782-1860). 

“HUNTERS AT Grass’’—portraits of “‘Sambo”’ and ‘“‘Pilot,”” the property of Lord Gardner, standing in a 
landscape, with their owner talking to his groom in the background, painted in 1850. 314 by 454 inches. 
See No. 614 in Ferneley’s account books published by Major Guy Paget in 
“The Melton Mowbray of John Ferneley.” 


THE LANDSCAPES OF JOHN FERNELEY 


A CENTENARY PAINTING 


T is good to find that the talent of John Ferneley is 

steadily becoming better known. With the disposal 

of large estates some of his masterpieces, which 
hitherto were enjoyed only by a favoured few, have 
found a wider audience of gallery visitors. 

I was speaking recently to a West-End picture dealer 
who told me that in his opinion there were three out- 
standing British sporting painters, and he listed them in 
this order : Stubbs, Marshall and Ferneley. 

Stubbs is so incomparably ahead of the other two that 
he must be placed on a pedestal all by himself. There 
are some who will aver that Marshall could draw the 
human figure better than Ferneley could, but that when 
it came to reproducing a horse Ferneley was his superior. 
Be that as it may, there is no doubt that the best exam- 
ples of these two artists will be for all time coveted 
possessions. 

Strangely enough, it was not so much his skill in the 
delineation and painting of a horse that first drew me to 
praise and desire the work of Ferneley as the excellence 
of his landscapes. In a very early example that I have 
of his work painted in 1806, the figure of Sir John 
Nelthorpe, of Scawby Hall, Lincolnshire, is usually the 
first detail to catch the eye of the majority of admirers, 


BY JACK GILBEY 


as it is very reminiscent of the work of Marshall, which 
is perhaps not altogether surprising, as the young artist 
was apprenticed to Marshall for three years in 1801. 
But further study of this picture will reveal the beauty 
of his landscape which portrays the flat Lincolnshire 
country, the church of Brigg in the middle distance, and 
away in the very far distance the rising ground which 
fades away into a splendidly executed sky of soft greys 
and palest blue. To me this is the great charm of the 
picture. It must be remembered, too, that Ferneley 
was but 24 years of age when he painted it. 

Writing about his early talent, Guy Paget has this to 
say about Ferneley : “At this time he was doubtful how 
to direct his talent. Landscapes attracted him, and the 
backgrounds of many of his pictures prove that had he 
devoted himself to this branch of painting he would have 
gone far and might have ranked with Wilson or even 
Claud Loraine.” 

I had an opportunity some years ago while staying in 
Melton Mowbray of comparing for myself a landscape 
of Ferneley’s with that of the actual ground. I had with 
me at the time a photograph of one of his paintings that 
depicted this famous town, the headquarters of hunting 
in England, as a background. Standing in the same 
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place as the artist must have stood 127 years ago, I found 
it possible to locate the essential details such as Egerton 
Lodge—now no longer a private residence—the church, 
the bridge which carries the main road out to Leicester, 
and the river that ran past me on my right, and I was 
amazed to note how faithfully and skilfully he had 
transferred the scene to his canvas. 

In the example which illustrates this article the artist 
has again selected a peaceful and a pleasing background 
to set off the two beautiful hunters, Sambo and Pilot, 
the property of Lord Gardner, who is seen a little farther 
away talking to his groom. 

Incidentally, this painting celebrates its centenary this 
year, and was one of the few of Ferneley’s works to be 
exhibited in 1850 at the Royal Academy, where he was 
represented only on twenty-two occasions altogether. 
But perhaps it is in his pictures of the chase, such famous 
examples as “Billesdon Coplow, 1834,” “A run near 
Melton Mowbray, 1821,” “The Belvoir Hunt, 1827,” 
and “‘Whissendine Brook, 1832,” to mention but a few, 
that Ferneley reaches his greatest heights as a landscape 
painter. Here is the perfect setting for what he set out 
to depict, the English countryside in all its natural 
beauty, and no one could ask for a better background 
than this for a sporting picture. 

Considering the subject of Ferneley’s picture, ‘“‘Whis- 
sendine Brook,” one is struck by the thought that little, 
if anything, has altered this hunting country as he knew 
it in his day. For many years I used to motor from 
Melton Mowbray to Oakham, and I would invariably 
stop some miles out of Melton to look at the wonderful 
view from the main road towards the village of Whissen- 
dine. The lack of trees in the fences which still exists 
at the present time is responsible for a spaciousness to 
this part of the Shires such as cannot be found in any 
other hunting country. 

Of Ferneley’s pictures it can be said that he main- 
tained a very steady standard of excellence throughout 
the six decades between 1800 and 1860, and in the 
originals themselves or reproductions in books that I have 
seen I have found no slipshod or inferior work. The 
decade beginning in 1830 seems to have been his best 
from a financial point of view. 

From the illustration it will be realised that his 
powers of perception were still very acute when he 
painted this picture—although he was nearly 70 at the 
time : there is a wealth of detail in his portraiture of the 
two horses. More than once, someone looking at the 
original has remarked : “‘Has the canvas been damaged ?” 
but of course the small white marks on Pilot are merely 
saddle marks. These and girth-galls and raps on the 
legs from timber, the marks of the rigour of the chase, 
were in every case religiously shown, and I am sure the 
owner would not have had it otherwise. 

Whenever I look at The Melton Mowbray of John 
Ferneley something usually compels me to glance at the 
portrait of Sir Thomas Whichcote’s horse, the last 
picture that Ferneley painted. The artist was then in 
his 79th year, and still painting with lovely skill. 
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Order now the gift of 12 monthly Apo.Los for friends at home 
and overseas, commencing December issue. £2 2s. APOLLO, 
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and Simpson, or more simply Turner & Co., the partners being 
William and John Turner, John Glover and Charles Simpson. 
This partnership was dissolved as far as John Turner was concerned 
on roth November, 1804." It was probably in December, 1804, or 
early in 1805, that John Turner became Minton’s manager, not 
1803 as sometimes stated. The firm now styled Turner, Glover 
and Simpson continued for a further eighteen months, when the 
partnership was finally dissolved® and John and William Turner 
separately declared bankrupt.'® The stock and household furniture 
of William Turner’s farm at Moorvill in the parish of Caverswall 
(near Lane End) were offered for sale in August,” the effects of 
John Turner’ s farm at Lightwood being sold about the same time. 
Turner’s “set of potworks” were advertised in April’* and in 
September,” to be let or sold—a twelve-year lease being mentioned 
in the earlier announcement. In 1809 they were taken over by 
Richard Woolley, who previously had been in partnership with 
James Chetham and (after his death in 1807) with his widow, 
Ann Chetham."* 

William Turner's career was a chequered one as his obituary 
notice makes clear.'” It reads: 

“Diep on Sunday last, at Lane End, aged 73 years, William 
Turner, Esq., whose name is intimately connected with 
various discoveries and improvements in the manufacture of 
earthenware, and who was one of the oldest manufacturers in 
the trade. At the breaking-out of the French Revolution 
Mr. Turner happened to be in France, when he sustained 
heavy pecuniary losses in consequence of being taken prisoner 
as a Dutch spy, on which charge he was tried and acquitted 
by a mock tribunal. Afterwards the Revolutionists compelled 
him to work with a pick in assisting to demolish the Bastile. 
He ultimately owed his liberty, and probably his life, to the 
interposition of the late Duke of Sutherland, our Ambassador 
to the Court of Paris at that time. When the Pottery vol- 
unteers were first raised, Mr. T. held the command as major, 
and afterwards as lieutenant-colonel of that corps; the latter 
commission he also held in the North Stafford Militia. Both 
as an officer and a man, Mr. T. was highly respected and 
esteemed by the men under his command.” 

Sometime before his death William Turner resumed business in 
the High Street, Lane End, where he was potting in 1828-1829, 
but he must have retired shortly after as the firm is not mentioned 
in White’s Gazetteer, 1834, although William Turner is entered as 
a gentleman, Ashwood Cottage, Lane End. 

We know quite a lot about the productions of Turner’s factories 
in the earlier days, but nothing concerning his output subsequent 
to his re-establishment in business about 1820. The early moulds 
and engravings must have been dispersed. Heathcote & Co. 
apparently acquired some of the engravings. His expert crafts- 
men—modellers and mouldmakers—would have found employment 
at other factories or perhaps died. Turner would have to make a 
fresh start. Did he, then, as George Hood did later, start a toy 
factory? Did he show the same versatility as Voyez had shown 
in the XVIIIth century, turning from pseudo-classical art to 
popular art ? 

The period between Turner’s bankruptcy in 1806 and 1820 is 
a blank, but he must have had many opportunities for gauging 
popular taste which may account for this candlestick in the early 
popular plastic tradition of figure-making. There is, however, no 
evidence beyond a certain stylistic resemblance to Tittensor’s figures 
to link these two together. Without further documents explaining 
what happened to William Turner after his financial troubles, we 
can only speculate. The similarities are too striking to be ignored. 
We know that before the Turner crash came Simpson was adver- 
tising for a job. We know further that from 1807 (just following 
the Turners’ bankruptcies) a Mr. Simpson was in partnership with 
Tittensor in Hanley. We cannot be certain that this was Charles 
Simpson, although it seems likely. If it was, nothing is more 
probable than that William Turner accompanied him as manager. 

Although Charles Tittensor is now beginning to emerge as a 
definite personality, we still require more information concerning 
his career and output. Mr. Allman and I would therefore be 
grateful for any further information concerning his activities. 





1Report . . . on the Employment of Children in Factories, 1842. "APOLLO, 
Volume 37, 1943. *Staffs Advertiser, April 30, 1796. “*W. Hone: The Table 
Book, 1828. °*Jervis Monument in Stone Parish Church. “Staffs Advertiser, 
August 22, 1807. ‘S. Shaw: History of the Staffordshire Potteries, 1829. *Staffs 
Advertiser, November 17, 1804. %Op. cit., April 5, 1806. ‘Op. cit., July 5, 
1806. "Op, cit., August 2, 1806. }*Op. cit., April 19, 1806. Op. cit., Sep- 
tember 13, 1806. Op. cit., December 16, 1809. !°Op. cit., July 11, 1835. 
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DEPARTURE THIRD CLASS. By Abraham Soloman (1824-1862). 
Reproduced from the original painting by permission of the Southampton Art Gallery. 
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N a few moments, the passengers being all seated, 
the engineer opens the valves, the hissing of the 
steam is suppressed, the engine moves, and the train 
of carriages are dragged along with a sudden and agree- 
able velocity, being, as it were, the tail of a comet , 
the spectators are soon left behind, and the Turkish 
Archway is passed.”” Thus, in 1830, the first train from 
Liverpool to Manchester blazed its triumphant and 
melancholy trail—carrying the Hero of Waterloo to 
further glory and the Rt. Honourable William Huskisson, 
M.P., to violent death under the wheels of the Rocket. 
Fanny Kemble,’ describing the early part of the day, 
records that “though the weather was uncertain, enor- 
mous masses of densely-packed people lined the road, 
shouting and waving hats and handkerchiefs as we flew 
by them. What with the sight and sound of these 
cheering multitudes and the tremendous velocity with 
which we were borne past them, my spirits rose to the 
true champaigne (sic) heights, and I never enjoyed 
anything so much as the first hour of our progress.”’ 
All went triumphantly until the train reached Park- 
side, a point about halfway on its journey. Here the 
engine stopped to water, and, taking advantage of this 
delay, several of the gentlemen in the directors’ carriage 
got out to look about them and congratulate each other 
generally on the arrangements of the memorable day. 


PROUTING AND RICHARD TIMEWELL 
Here Mr. Holmes, M.P., of the Treasury, joined the aged 
Mr. Huskisson, and led him along the train to the Duke 
of Wellington’s car, desirous of bringing the. two states- 
men together. His Grace was still aboard, and leaned 
down to shake Mr. Huskisson by the hand, and exchange 
a few words. As he did so, he noticed an engine rapidly 
approaching on the other line, and at once advised the 
sightseers to climb back into their carriages. Mr. 
Huskisson, less active than the others, became confused, 
and by some means got entangled with the door. The 
Rocket was meanwhile hurtling towards him at speed. 
Seized with panic and bewildered by the frantic cries 
from the onlookers, he fell into the path of the fatal 
machine “which dashed down like a thunderbolt upon 
him.” 

The Duke, shocked by the tragedy, proceeded to Man- 
chester, having proposed that all festivity be abandoned. 
And so, the state railway carriage “imposing, : 
its workmanship perfect and tasteful ; superb Grecian 
scrolls and balustrades, richly gilt, supporting a massy 
handrail running round the carriage the drapery 

of rich crimson cloth, and the whole sur- 
mounted by the Ducal coronet .”” passed through 
the dense crowd of human forms lining the railway in 
silence: and under the threatening sky of tragedy and 
triumph the first official railway journey was completed. 
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RETURN FIRST CLASS. By Abraham Soloman (1824-1862). 
Reproduced from the original painting by permission of the Southampton Art Gallery. 


In the years that followed the British public recovered 
both from its mistrust and horror of railway uncertainties, 
and from its awed delight at having, as it were, passed 
the Turkish Archway. By the mid-1840’s, even the 
most hysterical opponents of the railway had been 
silenced, and opinion had veered to an enthusiastic 
acceptance of the new system of travel. Throughout 
the rest of the century it only remained for that inevitable 
progress, which was the birthright of the Victorians, to 
play its hand; for open carriages to be covered in, for 
bigger and faster engines to be built, for greater safety 
to be exercised, for padded seats to be sprung, and for 
the tracks to extend into every corner of the kingdom. 

Despite the prophecies, contained in John Bull, that 
“decent people’”’ would never “‘consent to be hurried 
along through the air upon a railroad at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour, all their lives being at the mercy 
of a tin pipe or the accidental dropping of a pebble 
on the line,” and the opposition of the Duke of Wellington 
“hecause (railways) would encourage the lower classes 
to move about,” their popularity knew no bounds. 

By 1840, it remained only for the seal to be set on 
the future of the railways; for the young Queen to 
bestow upon them the Royal Approval. The enter- 
prising directors of the Great Western Railway Company, 
“anticipating the Patronage of the Queen and her illus- 
trious Consort, Prince Albert, and of the Members of 
the Royal Family, have just had built a splendid royal 
carriage for their accommodation. It is a very handsome 


vehicle . divided into three compartments, .. . 
the centre forms a noble saloon and at each end 
is a large window affording a view of the whole of the 
line. The interior has been most magnificently fitted 
up by Mr. Webb. The saloon is handsomely arranged 
with hanging sofas in carved wood in the rich style of 
Louis XIV, and the walls are panelled out in the same 
elegant manner, and fitted up with rich crimson and 
white silk and exquisitely executed paintings represent- 
ing the four elements by Paris. The end compartments 
are fitted up in the same style, each apartment having 
in the centre a useful and ornamental rosewood table ; 
the floor of the whole is covered with Indian matting.” 
Buckingham Palace, however, remained aloof but Queen 
Adelaide, widow of William IV, more easily persuaded 
to move with the times, travelled from Wallington Road 
to Slough less than a month after the coach was built. 
It seems that though the favourable report of the Dowager 
Queen was then added to the already existing verdict of 
the Prince Consort (he, as the Queen’s suitor, had 
travelled from Slough—the station for Windsor—by 
train as early as 1839) it was nearly a year before Her 
Majesty notified the company that she was prepared to 
forsake her horses and entrust herself and her husband 
to the steam engine. 

On the appointed day the locomotive Phlegethon was 
harnessed to the Royal Train and shortly before mid-day 
the Queen’s carriage arrived at Slough station. Isambard 
Brunel, the railway architect and engineer, was there to 
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receive her, and Mr. Daniel Gooch, the superintendent 
of the locomotive department and engineering expert, 
was there to drive the train. Between them they answered 
the Queen’s most searching enquiries into the safety of 
the railway, conducted her on a short inspection of the 
adjoining line, and an exhaustive one of the Royal Saloon, 
when—everything being found to her satisfaction—the 
Royal party boarded the train. At the stroke of twelve 
the elegant equipage steamed out. 

By this time, Paddington was the scene of splendid 
confusion. Railway officials abounded. Their wives 
and daughters, in brilliant confections, could hardly 
decide where they were to look next, so much of interest 
was there to be seen: the military so handsome in their 
scarlet, the station so gaily decorated with flags and 
bunting, the long crimson carpet from end to end of the 
platform, down which the Queen herself would shortly 
walk ; or they could look out along the line, straining 
their eyes for the first puff of white smoke. At 12.25 
precisely, the people cheering, the band playing, 
and all the ladies and gentlemen curtseying their deepest 
and bowing their lowest, Her Majesty entered her capital 
in triumph and safety. The Koh-i-noor diamond was 
set in the crown of railway achievement. 

So successfully had the Queen’s imagination been 
captured that it was decided to make a similar journey 
in the near future, and she travelled back to Windsor, 
accompanied not only by the Prince Consort but by the 
Princess Royal and the infant Prince—the future King 
Edward VII. 

By 1848, Victoria had become a seasoned traveller. 
When fog prevented the Royal yacht from leaving 
Aberdeen for the south, the decision to make the long 
journey by train was reached with but the slightest 
hesitation, and we find the Railway Chronicle for October 
8th of that year writing: “Between London and Aber- 
deen there were no fewer than six railways associated 
with the London and North Western when it is 
known that Her Majesty was conveyed over a distance 
of 500 miles, at the rate of 35 miles an hour, including 
stoppages, at a speed amounting to, but not exceeding at 
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The Royal Coach. A Victorian transformation picture, circa 1845. 
See reproduction above. By kind permission of Alexis ffrench, Esq. 
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The Royal Coach. A Victorian transformation picture, 
circa 1845. See the reproduction below. By kind per- 
mission of Alexis ffrench, Esq. 


any time, 50 miles an hour, over a country rising twice 
to an elevation of one thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, and descending at intermediate stations nearly 
to the level of the sea, and so conveyed without the 
slightest alarm or cause for danger, we may be permitted 
to say that the railways of England, under their present 
system of management have reached an amount of per- 
fection, regularity and security, unsurpassable and almost 
unhoped for.”’ 

But even so, fifty miles an hour, for however short 
the distance, alarmed the young Queen, and her secretary 
left the railway companies in no doubt as to Her Majesty’s 
pleasure. Writing from Osborne, he says, “‘I am desired 
to intimate Her Majesty’s wish that the speed of the Royal 
train shall, on no account, be increased in any one part 
of the line in order to make up for the time lost by an 
unforeseen delay at another, so that if any unexpected 
delay does take place, no attempt is to be made to regain 
the time by travelling faster than what has 
been agreed upon in the time-bill you 
have sent me. This order has probably 
arisen from one of the Directors telling 
Her Majesty last year that they had been 
driving the train at the rate of sixty miles 
an hour, a gratuitous piece of information 
which, very naturally, alarmed Her Maj- 
esty, although it was probably incorrect. 
I have to request you to communicate Her 
Majesty’s wishes to the secretaries of the 
other railways concerned.” She never 
knowingly travelled faster throughout her 
life—indeed it seemed that no Royalty, 
until Edward VII, ever enjoyed travelling 
at high speed. The Shah of Persia, journey- 
ing to see the Queen towards the end of 
the XIXth century, summoned the railway 
officials at the end of his journey to 
demand the instant decapitation of the 
engine driver for exceeding 10 m.p.h. 

When a second G.W.R. Royal saloon 
replaced the first one, it was fitted with a 
special device on the roof, enabling the 
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Interior of one of the Royal Saloons, mid-XIXth century. 
By kind permission of British Railways. 


Queen to signal her wishes concerning the speed and 
stoppage of the train, to the driver. Other railways 
adopted a similar idea in their own Royal saloons, and 
on the Great Northern Railway a whole code of safety 
devices—some resulting from the Fenian Riots—was 
drawn up for her visit to Balmoral. A pilot engine was 
sent along the line a quarter of an hour before the Royal 
train, the route was patrolled, all trains including those 
travelling in the opposite direction were halted until 
fifteen minutes after the Queen had passed, shunting 
was stopped at all sidings, look-out men were stationed 
every two hundred yards along the line (four thousand 
five hundred men were required for the whole journey), 
and to complete the atmosphere of loyal efficiency all 
signalmen on the entire route were ordered to wear white 
gloves and to salute the Royal train on its progress. 

Special waiting-rooms were built at several stations, 
and a routine for Royal travel was soon evolved. Some 
thirty minutes before the train was due to leave, servants, 
pages and personal maids arrived and took their places. 
Equerries followed. Finally, Ladies of the Royal house- 
hold and Lords-in-Waiting heralded the Queen herself. 
The Queen’s saloon was stationed opposite the waiting- 
room door. She boarded the train, and was drawn for- 
ward a short distance. The engine halted for two 
minutes, to allow the carriages of servants and baggage 
to be attached. When all was to the Queen’s satisfaction, 
the journey began. 

The elaborate precautions for comfort and safety 


were justified on several occasions. In 1855, when 
travelling from Scotland, an axle became overheated and 
a coach was detached. Shortly afterwards, on the same 
journey, a steam pipe burst and once more the train was 
brought to a standstill. The unpunctuality of the train 
in Edinburgh was already arousing alarm and despond- 
ency. A pilot engine was hastily despatched in search 
of the Queen, and in due course she was brought in 
safety to her Scottish capital. It was gratifying for her 
subjects to read that both she and her Consort had shown 
their accustomed sang-froid in the face of danger. But 
on the return journey, tragedy was to ensue. Again a 
van was found to have become heated, and at Grantham 
a man was “‘placed on the footboard to grease the vehicle 
while running.” Still in this precarious position at 
Darlington, he fell and was killed by a passing train. It 
is recorded that the Queen, distressed at the alarming 
news, signalled an order for the train to be brought to 
a standstill. 

The fashion in Royal travel quickly spread, and in 
1862 the Viceroy of Egypt, Said Pasha, ordered frcm 
Robert Stephenson’s works at Darlington, a combined 
engine and carriage for his own use. The inside was 
luxuriously upholstered in silk, friezed with H.H. mono- 
gram, the Crescent and Stars. The decorations were 
designed by Mr. Digby Watt, a specialist in the Arabic 
taste, and were carried out under his personal supervision 
in black, white and gold. The dome of the engine, the 
safety valve covers, lamps, fittings and handrail were 
gilded, and the exterior design made, as nearly as possible, 
to echo the feeling of the splendour within. Should 
His Highness feel disposed to drive himself, a com- 
municating door led from the carriage to the engine, and 
all the necessary machinery for driving the train was 
fitted with handles of pure silver. Whether the Viceroy 
also feared to travel at speed is not recorded, but we 
learn that this Kiosk locomotive and carriage, when 
tested by the makers, ran a distance of 22 miles in no 
more than 21 minutes. 

But if luxury, safety and efficiency were the keynote 
of Royal travel from the earliest days of railways, it was 
not long before the general public, tired of the box-like 
carriages and chaotic termini provided for the ordinary 
traveller, and perhaps stirred a little even in those 
undemocratic days by envy of the buttoned-satin saloons 
of privilege, cooled in hot weather by silver bowls of 
ice, began to demand “something a little better.”” As 
early as 1846, the peak year of railway mania, a letter in 
The London Illustrated News complains : “The pay-places 
at stations are beginning to rival the pit-doors of the 
Opera and the ‘long Thursdays’ in the confusion and 
scrambling of the mob of travellers: and physical force 
has become a condition of railway travelling. At the 
mail train of the South-Western, for instance, the fight 
is at times so severe, that carpet-bags change hands in 
the melée and go into all sorts of wild destinations. 
Ladies find themselves, at Guildford, with two regatta 
shirts, a razor, and a folding bootjack, for their luggage : 
and gentlemen are put down at Winchester with a visite, 
a paper of patchouli, something made of crinoline, and 
two side combs.” 

First class passengers still travelled in carriages that 
differed little from a horse coach—the smell of the drip- 
ping oil lamp that provided the fitful light mingling with 
that of the fused acetate of soda in the foot-warmers. 
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Combined engine and carriage built in 1862 for the Viceroy of Egypt, by the firm of Robert Stephenson. 
By kind permission of Robert Stephenson & Hawthorns Ltd., Darlington. 


Second class coaches were still open at the sides, and 
the third class traveller—until the law of 1846 compelled 
the railways to provide him with a roof, not only remained 
exposed to all conditions of the weather but frequently 
found that his carriage was constructed entirely without 
seats. The motion on at least one journey was said to 
be “‘almost like the rolling of a ship at sea and went 
far to produce a similar unpleasant climax.”’ Conditions 
improved slowly. But it was not until Mr. G. M. 
Pullman, who in 1859 introduced Pullman cars in 
America, that the public began to experience any of the 
comforts so far reserved for the few. Some fifteen years 
later, in 1874, the Midland Railway, greatly enterprising, 
put the first Pullmans into service in this country. 
Refreshment rooms and buffets had existed from the 
very earliest days; as far back as 1845 there were 
jokes about railway buns, but it was not until 1879 that 
the first dining car appeared. Before this, the Pullman 
cars provided a meal, which, although it was of hamper 
variety, may well make the modern traveller envious. 
The hampers would usually contain cold chicken, ham 
and tongue, assorted salads, trifles, jellies, rolls, butter, 
cheese, pastries and champagne. 

Before the introduction of the dining car, certain long- 
distance trains made special stops for food at inter- 
mediate stations—20 minutes was usual. But it is not 
of the food alone that Sir Cusack Roney writes in Rambles 
on Railways.” “ there was an attraction at those 
refreshment rooms that rose superior to all the hot soup, 
the hot coffee, the hot tea, the buns, the Banbury cakes, 
the pork pies, the brandy, whisky, gin, and ‘rich com- 
pounds’ we refer to the charming young ladies in 
whom were concentrated all the beauty and grace that 
should be corporated in modern Hebes.” 


The interior decoration of the 1879 dining car would 
shock the austere taste of the present day, when barren 
simplicity and pastel shades may be relieved only by the 
Tudor affectation. A contemporary engraving shows 
lavishly upholstered and buttoned armchairs, the walls 


and ceilings with scrolls and gilt enrichments, a rich pile 
carpet, and the bearded attendants more like diplomats 
than waiters. An extra charge of 2s. 6d. was made for 
the privilege of such affluent surroundings. The first 
dining car was loyally called The Prince of Wales. This 
privately-owned car was run as a travelling restaurant, 
and became famous for its excellent meals. A typical 
menu was :— 


Consommé Royale, Créme Clamart, Filet de Sole Meuniére aux 
Champignons, Tournedo Garni Rossini, Poulet de Grain Réti au 
Cresson, Pommes Noisette, Petit Pois a la Frangaise, Meringue 
Chantilly, Anges a Cheval, Dessert, Café. 


The year 1881 saw the first train lit throughout by 
electricity plying between Brighton and Victoria. The 
power was stored in batteries, and a special dynamo 
was built at the terminus to charge them. The four 
carriages bearing popular names of the period, Beatrice, 
Louise, Maude and Victoria, were each connected by 
an open balcony and incorporated, besides the electric 
light, several other novel features. There was a buffet, 
a smoking saloon, a drawing-room, and a ladies’ boudoir 
as well as a guard’s van, a luggage van and a special 
compartment for servants. 

Nor did the progress in speed lag behind the advance 
in comfort. The great engineers of the XIXth century 
continued to improve the permanent ways and develop 
the quickest routes. Before 1860 the Menai Straits, the 
Tamar and the Tyne had been bridgéd, by 1886 the 
Severn had been tunnelled, and in 1890 the last and 
greatest feat of all was completed, the Forth Bridge. 
The railway races of 1895 between the rival companies 
to the north brought down the travelling time to a 
minimum, at which we may now well gasp. The record 
was held by the West Coast route from Euston to Aber- 
deen in 8} hours. The railway age had reached its 
zenith. It is not within the scope of this article to record 
its decline. 





1Fanny Kemble, member of the famous theatrical family, was born in 1809 
and died in 1893. 
2“A democratic monarchy is what She never will belong to.”—Quyeen Victoria. 


3The Railways of Britain. R. S. Nock. 
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to follow in the pursuit of old glass. The finest and rarest 

glasses now make enormous prices but there are still plenty of 
very beautiful glasses to be had quite cheaply if your appreciation 
is wide and you are willing to take your time. 


YOR the modest collector there are many interesting by-paths 


To really know about glass you must constantly handle it and 
read about it. It takes some years to acquire a sound judgment 
based on the study of metal and form, but there is just as much 
pleasure to be found, in the early years of collecting, in the purchase 
of some of the simpler and commoner types at low prices, as may 
be got in later years from the rare and more expensive glasses. 





The English glass worth collecting is practically 
confined to the XVIIIth century. Survivals from the 
XVIth and XVIIth centuries are so rare that they 
are seldom seen and after 1800 there is very little worth 
collecting. There are exceptions to this generality, but 
they are rare. Half the aesthetic appeal in glass depends 
on the metal. English glass of lead was developed by 
Ravenscroft in 1676 in conjunction with the Glass 
Sellers Company. It is composed of lead oxide, potash 
and silica. It is the finest metal ever produced and 
from 1700 onwards the overwhelming majority of 
English drinking and ornamental glasses are of this 
metal, although some glass houses continued to make 
table glass later than 1750, after the XVIIth 
century manner either from lime, potash and silica in 
the Bohemian tradition, or from lime, soda and silica 
in the Venetian tradition. Glass of lead is brilliant, 
lustrous and full of fire. It is heavy, sometimes dark, 
seldom bubbly and has a clear metallic ring. Lime potash 
and lime soda glass on the other hand has comparatively 
little ring, and when it has any it is not clear and 
metallic, but rather woolly. It is paler and more 
watery in tint, is commonly full of small bubbles, and 
is comparatively light in weight. 


As far as the writer is aware, it is not possible to 
distinguish between lime soda and lime potash glass 
by eye alone, and both potash and soda commonly occur 
in the sam2 glasszs. 


The first line open to the modest collector is the 
English flute of which a series is shown in Fig. I. 
The original flute was a glass of the Netherlands in the 
XVIIth century. It has a very long narrow bowl tapering to a 
hollow bulb immediately above the foot. The English adopted the 
form for general tavern use throughout the XVIIIth century, 
omitting the hollow bulb and making the bowl shorter and wider. 
Thos. Betts sold plain “Spanish flutes,’”’ presumably flutes for 
Spanish wine, in 1753, and “‘wormed flutes” in 1757. The former 
are probably of the type shown in Fig. I. A “wormed flute’’ of 


about 1740-50 is illustrated on the left in Fig. II. In the centre is a 
plain flute in glass of lead, 10 inches high. On the right is a knopped 
flute of very slender and graceful proportions. 


The glasses shown in Fig. I are all of the most inexpensive type. 
They are obtainable cheaply in beautiful metal, and make excellent 
sherry glasses. Those of medium height with unfolded feet are 
very often of superlatively good metal, dark, brilliant, rich and 
velvety. There are no more beautiful glasses to be found at any 
price. They seem to have been made throughout the XVIIIth 
century. It is worth while to look out for flutes, and drink your 
“Spanish wine” from them. Some of the old decanters are engraved 





Fig. I. A_ series of English 
“flutes.”” 


Fig. II (below). Wormed flute, 

circa 1740-50 on left. Plain flute 

in glass of lead in centre, Io ins. 
high , and a knopped fiute. 








“Mountain,” a translation of the Spanish ‘‘Montilla’’ which is the 
name of a wine and of a hilly district near Cordova. 

A rather neglected line in collecting is the soda and potash glass 
of the XVIIIth century. This is cheap because it is commonly 
classed as “‘wrong.”’ Five of these glasses are illustrated in Fig. III. 
One can usually distinguish the lime potash or lime soda metal 
from lead glass quite easily, owing to the differe:ces described above. 
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The glasses illustrated in Fig. III have all been tested with 
hydrofluoric acid and sodium sulphide, and none of them contain 
lead. 

The first glass on the left is of particular interest. It is engraved 
“John Spurgeon 1746.” A similar glass is illustrated in Glass 
Making in England by H. J. Powell, engraved with the name 
“Benjamin Chappell, Hull,’’ stated to be the great-great-grandfather 
of Professor Flinders Petrie. The form of the glass and the style 
and pattern of the engraving are so exactly similar that the two 
glasses must have been made and engraved by the same hands. 
The illustration in Powell’s book shows the same bubbly metal, and 
though he does not mention the fact, it seems clear that they are 
both lime soda or lime potash glasses. They are engraved in a 
rough free style and the foliage and scroll surrounding the names 
are almost exactly similar. They are evidently the work of an 





engraver who turned them out by the dozen or by the hundred to 
the order of individual clients. The form of these glasses with 
trumpet bowls and long tears is typically English and they seem to 
prove that some factory was still producing drinking glasses of the 
lime potash soda type as late as the middle of the XVIIIth century. 
It is possible that they were imported, and engraved in England, but 
this seems hardly credible as English lead glasses were being 
produced for 6d. a piece at this time and lime soda glasses could 
probably be made for less. Jerom Johnson, “the maker and glass 
engraver—at the Entire Glass-shop over against the New Exchange 
in the Strand,’’ was advertising all sorts of ‘‘cut, scalloped and 
flowered glasses’ from 1739 to 1752 and these glasses may be his 
work. But he was only one among many who were advertising cut, 
engraved and flowered glasses during the second half of the century. 
Thomas Parr in Etherington’s York Chronicle of March, 1775, 
advertising his glass shop in Petergate, York, states, ““Gentlemen, 
may have glass cut and engraved to any pattern as well as in London 
upon very short notice.” Christopher Heady and his sons were in 
practice in London as cutters and engravers from 1727 till 1800. On 
the whole it seems likely that glasses before 1750 were engraved in 
London as there seem to be no records of such work from provincial 
glass houses before about 1770 except in the case of Norwich, where 
the advertisements date back to 1729.” 

Returning to the glasses illustrated in Fig. III, it seems reasonably 
certain that the first is English. The second from the left is a normal 
English type of wine with Silesian stem. It can be matched with 
numerous examples in glass of lead and this too is probably an 
English glass. The third glass is a tumbler with a foot formed by an 
applied ring. This is not an English method of manufacture and 
the form of the glass resembles the Netherlandish type illustrated 
in Frans Hals’s “‘Merry Toper” in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 
The glass in Hals’s picture is decorated with prunts but the general 
form and the applied foot resemble the glass here illustrated, and it 

seems likely to be of Dutch origin. The date may be late XVIIth 
or anything up to mid-XVIIIth century. The engraving consists 
of the coronet of an English marquis above the initials F.H.B. 
flanked by floral scrolls. The engraving may be English. The 
fourth glass has a pedestal foot, an unusual feature in English glass 
and is probably of Dutch or German origin. The last glass is 
from Lauenstein in Hanover, a glass house founded in 1701, and 
has a lion rampant engraved on the pontil mark. It appears to 
belong to the first quarter of the XVIIIth century. It will be seen 


from the above that lime soda or lime potash soda glasses of the 
XVIIIth century are worth a collector’s attention, on account of their 
form and of the interesting questions of date and attribution which 
they raise. XVIIIth century glasses in this metal have in general 
been ignored by collectors, being indiscriminately classed as foreign, 
and they are consequently priced below their intrinsic value. It 
must be admitted that they are intrinsically inferior to their lead 
glass counterparts, and they tend to be interesting rather than 
attractive, but a robust and virile baluster like the Lauenstein glass 
has both charm and interest, and its metal is very brilliant, though 
it lacks depth of tone. 

The XVIIth century specimens of English lime-potash-soda 
glass are rare, and greatly sought after. 

Fig. IV shows a selection of recent finds which all have points 
of interest or rarity. In the centre is a jar of “‘lithyalin,’’ presumably 





Fig. III. Examples of soda and 
potash glasses of the XVIIIth 
century. The two to the left 
English, tumbler probably Dutch, 
the fourth, Dutch or German 
and the fifth from Hanover. 





by Friedrich Eggerman, of Blottendorf, Bohemia, and dated about 
1830.” The colours are various shades of Indian Red mixed in streaks 
to give a marbled effect. Whether it is a work of art is open to 
question, but as a piece of craftsmanship it is very remarkable, and 
the form and colour are distinctly pleasing. The glass on the 
extreme left, which is 7} inches high, has a heavy firing foot for 
banging on the table after drinking a toast. This type of foot on 
a tall glass is very unusual. If you cut out three inches of the stem 
it would be a normal Masonic firing glass. Is this possibly a 
Worshipful Master’s glass? The next glass is engraved with a 
Jacobite rose and single bud, and round the rim are the words 
GOD BLESS THE PRINCE in Roman capitals. The quality of 
the engraving is very high and deserves a more upstanding glass. 

As far as the writer is aware, the only other glass with this 
inscription is in the possession of the Williams-Wynn family and is 
illustrated by Hartshorne. Grant Francis believed that the latter 
glass was engraved to commemorate the birth of Prince Charles in 
1720. In shape it resembles the “‘wormed flute” in Fig. II, but 
the stem has a tear and not an air twist. It seems more likely, 
having regard to their form, that both these glasses commemorate 
the Prince’s coming of age in 1741. 

The glass on the right of the jar is a wine of about 1760 with a 
faceted stem, a domed foot and a double ogee bowl. This is a 
rare combination of features, possibly unique. The metal and 
workmanship are of superb quality. The glass on the right is a 
fairly early baluster of a type which would not be particularly rare 
but for the fact that it has an extra inch in the plain part of the 
stem and is a sort of giraffe-like variant of its type. The glass is 
just over 8 inches high. What it gains in rarity it loses in balance. 
It is of outstandingly beautiful “‘early baluster’’ metal, clear, rather 
white and full of fire. This type is illustrated in its usual rather 
shorter form in the standard books. These glasses are the true 
descendants of the Kit-Kat glasses illustrated in Kneller’s portrait 
of the Duke of Newcastle and Earl of Lincoln, as members of the 
Kit-Kat Club. The Duke diedin1711. The glasses in the picture 
have straight-sided bowls. In the existing examples above referred 
to, the bowl is curved outwards. This outward curve is thought 
to have become general at the accession of George I and these 
glasses probably date from 1715-20. They are of the only type 
which might with any semblance of accuracy be called Kit-Kat 
glasses, and even they do not deserve this name which has been 
erroneously attached to a type of the late baluster period of about 
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1730-40. The Club came to an end in 1721. In the interests of 
truth the term should be dropped. It tends to introduce confusion 
into the dating of early wines by suggesting that a glass of the style 
of 1730-40 was in use before 1711. 

Old English glass owes its great attraction to the very beautiful 
forms evolved by the gaffers of the XVIIIth century and to the 
richness and fire of its lead metal. The enlightened collector will 
therefore in the main concentrate on those qualities. There are 
plenty of clumsily made glasses of inferior metal which are quite 
genuine but which do not deserve a place in any collection. Engrav- 
ing, too, may be exquisite or shoddy. Curiously enough, some of 
the best engraving is the earliest. That of about 1740 is often very 
good indeed. It may be the work of seal cutters or foreign craftsmen. 
We never equalled the Germans in this art. From about 1760 
onwards ‘“‘flowered glasses’ were turned out in masses and the 





Fig. V. On the left, air 

stem, followed by 

memorial glass, 1815 ; a trumpet- 

bowled tear glass, 1730; a 

typical English tumbler, 1769 ; 

and a glass with double series 
opaque twist. 


twist 
Waterloo 


majority of these are very poor examples of engraving, though at all 
periods you may find exquisite work. Dated and commemorativ: 
glasses are always worth having, and those with toasts scratched 
with a diamond by an amateur have great charm and interest. 

In Fig. V are illustrated several engraved and dated glasses. On 
the left is a glass with an air twist stem, a central corkscrew sur- 
rounded by a band of six threads. The lower half of the bowl is 
“hammered” or “honeycomb moulded.”” Under the foot is 
engraved with a diamond “John Borwick 1755.”’ A dated glass is a 
useful cross-check for dating other types which have a single feature 
in common with the dated glass. For instance, the above example 
has a bowl which almost exactly resembles that of another glass of 
the writer’s with an incised-twisted stem. The metal is exactly 
similar. This suggests that glasses with incised-twisted stems and 
straight sided honeycombed bowls were being made about 1775. 
Of course, collateral evidence of this kind must be accepted with 
caution and not pressed too far, but all evidence on the dating of 
styles is of value and every dated specimen is a document to the 
student of old glasses. This example also gives a clue for dating the 
double series air twists which have a corkscrew in the centre and a 
band of threads surrounding it. This type is described by Haynes 
as of the approximate date of 1760-70. The glass illustrated ts 
probably an early example of the type and a certain degree of 
crudity in the formation of the twists bears this out. 


The next glass is a Waterloo memorial glass of 1815. It is 


engraved “Our Brave Allies” over a sabre with a dove and olive 
branch on the opposite side. Others of the same type have the 
words “Wellington for ever.’ The pontil mark is left rough at this 
late date. 

The glass in the centre is an early example of a trumpet-bowled 
tear glass, dumpy, massive and of a rather dark greenish metal. I 
suggest a date of about 1730. On the bowl is engraved in diamond 
point the following charming couplet -— 

“Dear Patty Alcraft 
Sweet Decency remote from Pride 
O’er all her Thoughts and Acts preside.” 

The next glass is a typically English tumbler, finely engraved 
on the wheel, and partly polished, with vine and barley motifs. In 
the centre engraved in diamond point is ‘““Thomas Hett 1769. 
Feb, 16." Evidently the merchant carried a stock of wheel en- 





Fig. IV. The centre coloured 
jar is probably by Friederich 
Eggerman of Bohemia, 1830. 
Glass on left has an unusually 
heavy firing foot, the next is 
engraved with a Jacobite Rose 
and single bud; then follows a 
wine glass of about 1760 anda 
fairly early baluster with an 
unusually long stem. 








graved glasses with a space for the name and date, and these were 


added in diamond point to the customer’s order. As a contrast 
in form it is interesting to compare this tumbler with that in the 
centre of Fig. III which is of Netherlandish type. The English 
tumbler is practically straight sided, while the other has an out- 
turned lip as well as an applied foot-ring. 

The glass on the right, from the Henry Brown collection, is a 
double series opaque twist with a central column of four threads and 
two bands of six threads surrounding it. The straight sided bowl 
is roughly engraved in diamond point by an amateur, ‘“The Agreable 
Miss Foxcroft of Lancaster,’ and the initials M.1I.B., B.M., and N.H. 
Some other scratches appear to be accidental. The date would be 
about 1760-70. 

Apart from the Waterloo glass, these examples are all ui ue, 
and though none of them is of any great value, they have great charm 
and interest. They appeal to the writer more strongly than some of 
the more famous Jacobite glasses, which were made in great 
numbers, such as the “Amen” glasses, of which there are over 
twenty in existence. Collectors cannot go wrong with the humble 
types of commemorative glasses illustrated in Fig. V, as they could 
with others if they did not seek the views of experts. 





'W. A. Thorpe. History of English and Irish Glass. 
“Old English Glass by Francis Buckley. 
‘See Glass by Honey. P. 92. 


Appendix II. 
Appendix Pt. I. 
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XUM 


SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


BY BRICOLEUR 


PICTURES. Christie’s sale of November 3rd included the small 
portrait of a young man, in grey dress edged with fur and dark 
cap, his hands clasped in front, 13 in. by 84 in. (Fig. I). This panel 
by Rogier van der Weyden brought 6,200 gns. A landscape with 
cattle, and the angel comforting Hagar, 59 in. by 514 in., by Claude, 
made 700 gns. A picture by the Victorian Academician, T. Faed, 
“‘My Ain Fireside,” 25 in. by 33 in., which had been shown at the 
Royal Academy of 1859, made 115 gns. Another XIXth century 
picture by R. Senet, 1886, of a view in Venice, made go gns. 
Another Venetian view, sold in an earlier sale, by L. Carlevaris, 
the Piazetta of St. Mark’s, with figures, 34 in. by 37} in., 200 gns. 
In the same sale a Wontmoller small panel of a family in an interior, 
8} in. by 12 in., 110 gns., and “The Irish Whisky Still,” a panel by 
Sir David Wilkie, R.A., which had been exhibited in London in 
1840, and subsequently was in the collection of the King of Holland, 
460 gns. “A View of the River at Dordrecht,” a winter scene with 
sledges and skating figures, by J. van Goyen, signed with a mono- 
gram on a panel and dated 1643, 15 in. by 23} in., 3,000 gns. 
Another Dutch panel was one of a peasant with his wife, by Q. 
Brekelenkam, signed and dated 1657, 17} in. by 23} in., 260 gns. 
A Verendael still life, of flowers in a glass vase, 15} in. by 124 in., 
70 gns. 

The outstanding picture at Sotheby’s sale of the late Lord 
Doverdale’s pictures was the Rembrandt self-portrait, bringing 
£21,000. In 1937 this picture had been bid up to £11,500 in the 
same rooms, at which price it had been withdrawn. Painted in the 
early 1640’s, it was exhibited at the Dutch Exhibition at Burlington 
House in 1929 (No. 160). A Sir Henry Raeburn portrait of Sir 
William Eliott (died 1812), 294 in. by 24} in. made £820. A 
George Romney portrait of Governor Irving, who sat for the picture 
in 1783, 294 in. by 244 in., £700. A portrait of Madame Blankart, 
painted in 1771 by Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A., 23} in. by 19} in., 
£140. A bust portrait of a young lady, entitled ““The Coquette” 
by Ramsay made £110. 

Other portraits included a Clouet, a lady, said to be a Princesse 
de Condé, in a black dress, which had been exhibited at the Winter 
Exhibition at Burlington House, 1895, £260. A Holbein school 
portrait of Henry VIII came from the sale of the Sneyd heirlooms, 
formerly at Keele Hall, Staffordshire, and was in a richly carved 
frame. This, 87 in. by 57 in., made £220. A portrait of Henry, 
Prince of Wales, from the collection of the Duke of Fife, by C. 
Johnson, made £50; and a Sir Thomas Lawrence portrait of the 
Prince of Hardenberg, painted about 1818, £60. A portrait drawing 
by Thomas Gainsborough attracted much attention. This was 
of a lady in a landscape, walking away to the right, in black and 
white chalk. This came from the Earl of Warwick’s collection, and 
measuring 19} in. by 12} in., made £380. 

A pair of flower-pieces by the French artist, Baptiste, 23 in. by 
314 in., made £620. A Bellotto view of Dresden across the River 
Elbe, from the Earl of Lauderdale’s collection, 36} in. by 64 in., 
£220. A view of the water-chateau at Zuylen, a drawing in black 
and white chalk, with a study of a ruin on the reverse side, by 
Roelant Rochman, 12 in. by 16} in., £70. In another property was 
a carnival scene in a winter setting, by Denis van Alsloot, 28} in. 
by 484 in., £300; and a Brueghel school panel with a Kermesse 
in a Flemish village, with a large crowd of figures, 30} in. by 43 in., 
£140. AJ.H. Fragonard sketch, unframed, of the Virgin caressing 
the Infant Christ, kneeling at the crib, 15 in. by 18} in., made £160 ; 
and a wooded landscape with a distant town, by Roelant Savery, 
20} in. by 33 in., £340. 


EARLY ITALIAN PAINTINGS. The following formed part 
of the collection of the late Henry Harris. Two shutters of a 
tabernacle with Passion scenes, late XII Ith century, byananonymous 
Romanesque painter, £2,400. The Virgin in Humility, a devotional 
panel of rare completeness, 34 in. by 20} in., by Rossello di Jacopo 
Franchi, £850. Sts. Michael, John Evangelist, Lawrence, and 
Augustine, by the same, £540. ‘The Crucifixion, with the Virgin and 
St. John seated on rocky ground, Romagnole School, XIVth century, 
£300. St. Catherine of Alexandria, a full-length figure, 35 in. by 
14} in., by Bartolommeo di Giovanni, £620, and The Nativity, 
34 in. by 21} in., by the same, £580. St. John the Baptist, full- 
length, by Giovanni di Paolo, circa 1456, 28 in. by 11 in., £450. 


SILVER. In Christie’s sale of November 8th, was a French 
silver-gilt dessert service, comprising some twenty-two pieces, 
chased with baskets and sprays of flowers, with a gross weight of 
846 oz., which brought £580. A Queen Anne plain cylindrical 
coffee pot, with a tapering body and moulded bases, by John Rand, 
I7II, 22 oz. 3 dwt., £240. A pair of rectangular tea caddies, en- 
graved with panels of vertical bands and Chinese characters in 
foliage borders with a coat-of-arms and contained in a tortoiseshell 
and ivory casket, by Augusine Lesage, 1771, 23 02. 15 dwt. (silver), 
£130. A circular salver of 1765, with gadroon rim and scroll 
feet, 154 in. diam., 52 oz. 13 dwt., £82. A  two-handled 





Fig. I. Portrait of a Young Man. 13 in. by 8} in. 
By van der Weyden. Sold at Christie's for 6,200 gns. 


oval soup tureen and cover, 13} in. wide, by J. Parker and E. 
Wakelin, 1766, 97 oz. 7 dwt., £120, and a similar tureen by the same, 
1762, 96 oz. 13 dwt., £135. Four George II double-lipped sauce 
boats, two by George Wickes, probably 1752, and two by George 
Methuen, 1760, made £145. Four oval entree dishes, with shaped 
gadroon rims, engraved with coats-of-arms, 11} in. wide, by Thomas 
Heming, 1762, 76 oz. 13 dwt., £190; a pair of two-handled vegetable 
dishes and covers, engraved, 9 in. diam., by William Fountain, 1797, 
82 oz. 3 dwt., £60. A pair of oval dish-covers by Paul Storr, 1800, 
weighing 108 oz. 17 dwt., made £36. A number of oval meat dishes 
were included: one by John Parker and Edward Wakelin, 1764, 
49 0z. 13 dwt., made £30 ; four by George Methuen, 1761, 101 oz. 
3 dwt., £85 ; a pair by S. & J. Crespell, 1764 (one unmarked), 61 oz. 
7 dwt., £28 ; two by Parker and Wakelin, 1766, 69 oz., £62 ; two 
others, one by Methuen and the other by Thomas Heming, 1761 
and 1762, 65 oz. 10 dwt., £54 ; and another pair by S. & J. Crespell, 
1765, 114 0z. 8 dwt., £80. In an earlier sale a Charles I two- 
handled caudle bowl and cover, 4} in. diam. by Thomas Maundy, 
1638, 7 oz. 9 dwt., made £250. 

Sotheby’s sale on November 2nd, included a magnificent pair 
of George I wine coolers, which had been sent for sale by the 
Marchioness of Cholmondeley. These were by William Lukin, 
1716, and weighed 245 oz. 2 dwts. They were exhibited in the 
recent exhibition, ‘“‘Three Centuries of British Silver,” at 40 New 
Bond St., W.1, and made £2,500 at the sale. Another important 
lot was a Charles II silver-gilt garniture of two ginger jars and covers 
and two covered vases, with the maker’s mark T.I., two escallops 
between, 1675, and weighed 1180z. Such pieces found their inspira- 
tion in China, notably in the wares of the Ming dynasty. Evelyn 
refers to similar pieces, and examples are to be found at Knole, 
Welbeck and Belvoir; £1,600 was paid. A remarkable Queen Anne 
tea kettle by Gabriel Sleath, 1713, with a pyriform body, plain 
except for a contemporary coat-of-arms (Boys impaling Chudleigh), 
and a weight of 71 oz. 3 dwt., made £1,300. An Elizabethan 
beaker, parcel-gilt, with a widening cylindrical body, maker’s mark 
I.A., 1602, 8 oz. 10 dwt., £480. Astanding cup by this maker 
(1604) forms part of the plate belonging to the Westminster Corpora- 
tion. 

_ Another early piece was a James I bell-shaped standing salt, 
with the original gilding, maker’s mark T.S. in monogram, 1603. 
With a weight of 9 oz. 12 dwt. it made £500 ; whilst a pair of Charles 
II column candlesticks with original nozzles, sent by Baroness Nairn, 
made £2,300. These were 9} in. high, maker’s mark I.B., crescent 
below, 1667, and weighed 50 oz. 12 dwt. The stems were fluted 
to represent a column of eight engaged pillars arranged in the form 
of a square, and had square bases engraved with contemporary 
armorials. These also had been exhibited at the recent exhibition 
at 40 New Bond Street. 
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Later pieces included a pair of George III oval soup tureens by 
Paul Storr, 1810, weighing, with the covers and stands, 736 0z. For 
these £560 were paid ; and £225 for a pair of “Warwick” vases by 
the same maker, 1811, 374 oz. 7 dwt. A small George III oval 
tea tray by John Moore, 1797, 70 oz. 18 dwt., engraved with the 
arms of Admiral Lord Keith (1745-1823), made £125 ; a George II 
coffee pot, with a tapered cylindrical body, by John Jacobs, 1742, 
30 oz. 14 dwt. (all in), £110 ; a set of four George III circular sauce 
tureens and covers, 64 in. high, by Burwash and Sibley, 1810, 
128 oz. 18 dwt., £135. A William III bleeding bowl, with a 
pierced triangular-shaped handle, marked I.F., 1696, 6 oz. 4 dwt., 
£110; and a set of twelve George III dinner plates, with gadroon 
borders and contemporary coats-of-arms, 9} in. diam., by Carter, 
Smith and Sharp, 1784, 256 oz. 17 dwt., £175. A pair of Queen 
Anne tapersticks, with slender baluster stems, by Jno. Abbot, 1707, 
7 oz. 12 dwt., brought £130; and a pair of heavier Queen Anne 
table candlesticks, by David Willaume, 1709, with short baluster 
stems, 31 oz. 2 dwt., £210. Some collector’s table silver included 
twelve George II three-prong forks, 1754-5, 24 0z. 3 dwt., £80; 
six rat-tail table spoons of 1709, 10 0z. 5 dwt., £42 ; eleven dessert 
forks, 1753 and 1730, 11 oz. 13 dwt., £88; six Queen Anne three- 
prong table forks, 1702, 9 oz. 19 dwt., £120; six three-prong forks, 
1699, 12 oz. 5 dwt., £230; and twelve three-prong table forks, by 
Pierre Platel, with dog-nose ends, engraved with crests, 24 oz. 3 dwt., 
£380 

At Rogers, Chapman and Thomas two Georgian sauceboats, 
1774, 26 oz., made £45 ; a pair of sauceboats on hoof feet, 25 0z., £48. 
An embossed milk jug of 1770, 11 0z. 10 dwt., £27; a George II 
cream ewer, 1737, 5 0z. 10 dwt., £36 ; and an embossed coffee pot, 
1735, 15 0z. 10 dwt. gross, £36. At Phillips, Son and Neale an 
oblong two-handled soup tureen with dish and cover, 183 oz., £85. 


FURNITURE. A pair of Regency mahogany gaming and work 
tables, 22 in. wide, and each with shallow drawers for games-boards 
and counters, made 140 gns. at Christie’s. Two Hepplewhite 
design mahogany armchairs, carved with wheatears on the splats, 
50 gns.; and a Georgian mahogany bureau cabinet, with glazed 
doors above a sloping front, 49 in. wide, 56 gns. A set of six 
Hepplewhite mahogany chairs and a pair of armchairs, with shield- 
shaped backs and pierced splats, with the seats covered in floral 
tapestry, 420 gns. A set of eight Sheraton painted armchairs, with 
almost rectangular backs and concave arm supports, with a pair of 
settees of similar design, 69 in. wide, 220 gns. A Georgian mahogany 
dining-table, on three pedestal supports with reeded curved legs, 
7 ft. 6 in. long, made 185 gns. A Queen Anne bachelor’s walnut 
chest, with the usual folding top, and an arrangement of drawers, 
41 in. wide, 175 gns. ; and a George III mahogany kneehole writing 
desk, with serpentine-shaped front, 38 in., 140 gns. 


Amongst the late Lord Doverdale’s furniture sold at Sotheby’s 
on November roth, were some important pieces of oak. A James I 
oak buffet, of golden honey colour, 4 ft. high, made £340 ; another 
James I buffet, in three stages and finely carved, 4 ft. 5 in. (from the 
W.R. Hurst collection), £130 ; and an Elizabethan oak buffet, inlaid 
in ‘“‘Nonsuch” style, 4 ft. 2 in. high, £80. A Regency penwork 
sofa-table, illustrated in Miss Jourdain’s Regency Furniture (Fig. 95), 
3 ft. wide, made £110; and another sofa-table, in well-figured 
mahogany, 34 in., no less than £160. A set of four Regency 
mahogany hall stools, with attractively faded tops and ‘“X’’-shaped 
supports made £160 ; and another set of four identical stools, £190. 
These were 23 in. wide. 


Two late XVIIIth century satinwood pieces made big prices ; a 
Hepplewhite winged bookcase, banded with rosewood i. with 
horizontal lines of kingwood, 8 ft. 2 in. wide by g ft. 3 in. high, 
£480. This had an unusual feature in obelisk-shaped finials. A 
smaller Sheraton satinwood secretaire, with some original painted 
decoration on the frieze, 3 ft. g in. wide, £400. A pair of Chippen- 
dale mahogany card-tables, with the friezes carved with Chinese 
blind fret, 37 in. wide, made £300 ; and a fine Queen Anne burr- 
walnut secretaire-bookcase, with the interior fitted with concave- 
fronted drawers, 3 ft. 6 in. wide by 7 ft. 2 in. high, £600. This had 
once been in Blenheim Palace. The looking glasses included a 
small pair, with rare features in the Prince of Wales’ plume crestings 
and inner mirror borders, 3 ft. 11 in. high, which brought £620. 
They had gilt-gesso frames and dated from the early XVIIIth 
century. A mid-XVIIIth century oval wall mirror, with a papier- 
maché gilt frame, 4 ft. 4 in. high, made £130 ; and a George II wall 
mirror, with a giltwood frame of cartouche shape, 5 ft. 8 in. high, 
£100. 

The high prices which serpentine-fronted chests of drawers 
will bring is instanced in a bid of £580 for a mid-XVIIIth century 
example, in mahogany, 50 in. wide. A set of sixteen elaborately 
carved George II mahogany chairs, with cabriole legs and later 
needlework seats, made £1,800. 


At Phillips, Son and Neale’s recent sale a set of eight Hepple- 
white mahogany chairs, including two armchairs, made £175. These 
had shield-backs carved with the Prince of Wales’ plumes, a decora- 
tive motif which was used frequently in late XVIIIth and early 
XIXth century furniture and which now considerably enhances 


value. An XVIIIth century winged armchair with scroll arms and 
cabriole legs with claw-and-ball feet made £50; and a pair of 
French kingwood and ormolu-mounted pedestal showcases, with 
marble tops, 4 ft. 2 in. high, £165. 


Dining-room furniture sold at Robinson and Foster’s early 
November sale included a twin pedestal table with brass-shod 
tripod legs, 3 ft. 11 in. wide, £60 ; a set of eight Georgian mahogany 
chairs, including two armchairs, with carved and pierced splats, 
£60 18s. ; and a set of sixteen walnut dining chairs (two armchairs) 
with the backs and seats covered in wool tapestry, £65 2s. At 
Rogers, Chapman and Thomas an early Georgian walnut tallboy, 
with eight drawers, 3 ft. wide, made £118 ; a Sheraton 4 ft. mahogany 
bow-fronted chest of five drawers, £66 ; and a Georgian mahogany 
sofa table, with two drawers in the frieze, £56. A Chippendale 
3 ft. 6 in. mahogany tallboy, with dentil cornice and six long and 
three short drawers, £46; and a set of ten Regency mahogany 
Trafalgar chairs, with scimitar legs and loose squab seats, £52. 

Two country sales were conducted by John D. Wood, one at 
Hurn Court, Christchurch, and the other, in association with Rum- 
ball and Edwards, at Kitwells, Shenley, Herts. In the former, 
a good Hepplewhite breakfront bookcase, of mellowed mahogany, 
8 ft. 3 in. wide and 8 ft. high, made £140, and mid-XVIIIth century 
mahogany kneehole library desk, with cupboards and drawers, 6 ft. 
wide, £240 ; and a pair of Georgian dumb-waiters, fitted with two 
plate cages, on tripod legs, £110. In the Shenley sale a mahogany 
corner display cabinet, 2 ft. 8 in. wide, brought £60 ; a Georgian 
mahogany bureau, with sloping front, 3 ft. wide, £55 ; and a Sheraton 
mahogany Pembroke table, with oval top, and inlaid with husk 
ornament, 2 ft. 8 in. deep, £30. 


Some interesting furniture was also sold at Thrumpton Hall, 
Nottingham, at the order of the trustees of the roth Lord Byron, 
by Henry Spencer. A pair of late XVIIIth century mahogany 
cutlery stands, with rounded tops and reeded legs, 13 in. wide, £100 ; 
a set of eight Hepplewhite dining-chairs (two armchairs), £200 ; 
a set of ten Chippendale mahogany chairs (two armchairs) with 
wide ‘‘saddle”’ seats and ladder-backs, £290 ; and a pair of Chippen- 
dale carved giltwood torcheres, with triple scrolled supports, £100. 


RENAISSANCE FURNITURE. There is, comparatively 
speaking, very small demand for even the finest Renaissance furni- 
ture at the present time. This change of fashion from late Victorian 
and Edwardian days applies not only to this country but in America, 
Italy and France. The late Henry Harris included furniture in his 
remarkable collection of Italian Renaissance works of art, sold at 
Sotheby’s in October. Under the aegis of such provenance, the 
furniture realised higher prices than were generally expected. A 
XVth century walnut table, with heavy octagonal top and lyre- 
shaped trestle supports, 39 in. wide, made £75; and a XVIth 
century cassone, of sarcophagus form, painted to simulate walnut 
with gilt enrichments, 5 ft. 3 in. wide, £32. A walnut box seat, of 
simple type, with three-panelled back, £24 ; a XVIth century walnut 
buffet, in two stages, on lion’s paw feet, 38 in. wide, £14. A more 
unusual piece, a pale honey-coloured walnut cabinet, with a door 
and inlaid with bands of parquetry, 4 ft. wide, £90. 


In the sale of November roth a Renaissance walnut dressoir, 
in two stages and elaborately carved, 3 ft. 7 in. wide, made £48; a 
Henry II walnut armoire, in two stages, perhaps from the Ile de 
France, 3 ft. 5 in. wide, £20 ; and a Flemish golden oak cupboard, 
dated 1648, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, £42. 


At Phillips, Son and Neale an Italian XVIth century walnut 
cabinet, carved with putti and caryatid figures, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, made 
£75: 


CHELSEA PORCELAIN. A gold-anchor saucer dish, part 
of a tea and coffee service with views, probably of Chelsea, painted 
with a church and block of houses, 8} in. diam., made £155 at 
Sotheby’s sale of October 17th. A sucrier and cover from the 
same service, with a small dish and slop basin, made £72; and 
twenty-one pieces, comprising a teapot, coffee cups and tea bowls, 
£82. A set of six plates from the Mecklenburg-Strelitz service, 
painted with exotic birds and mazarin-blue panels, 8} in., gold- 
anchor, £40 ;:a pair of dishes of scalloped oval form, with a bird 
of prey on a leafy branch surrounded by moths and butterflies, 

| in., £48. A flowerpot with a pyramid-shaped mass of yellow 
flowers, 5} in., with a pair of larger size, £75 ; two small figures of 
recumbent cows, reddish-brown markings, 4} in., £32 ; and a pair 
of octagonal plates, with Kakiemon pattern, with a baluster vase, 
5} in., £23. 

There are no sales of the “‘melon,” ‘cauliflower’ or other 
vegetable dishes to record. So ardently are these sought now that 
on each occasion the value seems to rise a little more. 


A full report of the important sale of works of art, the property 
of the Rt. Hon. the Baroness Burton, held recently at Christie’s, 
will be included in our January issue. 
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the first feeling is that of confusion of tongues. 
values, approach : 
however, reveals broad groupings. 


us his own methods ; 


convincing because of it. 
Phaidon Paolo Uccello by John Pope-Hennessy ; 
introduced by Geoffrey Keynes ; 
Paintings, and Byzantine Painting ; 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ART OF 
BY HOR. 


THE ART BOOK 


ICE SHIPP 


W ITH a little pyramid of recently published art books on one’s desk 


everything seems anarchic. 


There are ‘“how-to-do-it’”’ 


of Painting’ with Delacroix by Jacques Lassaigne. 


Yet another series from the same house, 
“Form and Colour,’’ each volume being 
a careful analysis of one masterpiece with 
many details reproduced in colour; two 
further volumes of the Editions du Chéne, 
Gauguin by Jean Taralon, and Manet by 
Douglas Cooper. There are anthologies of 
pictures or drawings, led by Adrian Bury’s 
sumptuous collection of British Water-colour 
Painting, and including Allan Gwynne-Jones’ 
sprightly and highly personal Portrait Painters ; 
4 volume on Flowers in oe another new series 

“Subjects in Painting’ beautiful collection 
of French Master Fae in America and 
another One Hundred Master Drawings, scholar- 
ly productions from the savants in the American 
Universities which come to us through our own 
University Presses. We will not commit our- 
selves to saying ‘“‘finally’’ but with a modest 
“also”’ there are such works of pure scholarship 
as the lectures of E. P. Goldschmidt, The 
Printed Book of the Renaissance issued by the 
Cambridge University Press; and—the best 
wine to the last—the two-volume Catalogue of 
Italian Drawings, XIVth and XVth Centuries 
from the British Museum. 

The remarkable thing, considering the enor- 
mous costs and difficulties of production of 
these days, is that every one of these books 
is most admirably produced, with a wealth 
of illustration and the high standard of typo- 
graphy which is one of the craft triumphs of 
our century. If one criticizes production it is 
upon fine points : the type line in one series is 
too long for really comfortable reading, or the 
colour plates are a little flat and dead ; but these 
strictures apply mainly to series which have 
been produced on the Continent. Our native 
printing is at all points better. The American is 
impressively good as to binding, though they 
fight shy of colour reproduction which is the 
supreme test of production in an art book. An 
exception to this is Ted Kautzky’s book where 
the wealth of colour reproduction, reproduced 
by planographic process, is excellent. 

In this respect, of course, volumes of drawings 
have an advantage. The illustrations are much 
nearer the original, even in scale, that most 
important factor. The two volumes of Drawings’ 
from the Department of Prints and Drawings 
of the British Museum are supremely fine. 
They are the first of a planned series which is 
eventually to cover all the Italian draw'ngs in 
the Museum. The Keeper, A. E. Pophara, and 
his assistant, Philip Pouncey, have given us two 
hundred pages of unfaltering scholarship dealing 
seriatim with each drawing, the drawings them- 
selves being reproduced in the companion 
volume. The text covers all we need to know 
about each work, and probably says the last 
word upon it. Only the exhibition of the 
originals at the Museum, an event which was 
arranged to celebrate the publication of this 
book, can compare with it. 

Two books of Master Drawings in the United 
States come to us through the Oxford Univer- 
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sity Press. One is French Master Drawings in 
America® ably edited by Regina Shoolman and 
Charles E. Slatkin, with a charming introduction 
by Charles Sterling of the Louvre. These cover 
the whole story of French art, and although the 
writers in their enthusiasm may claim just too 
much for drawing when they argue that ‘‘the 
graphic arts rather than painting, often deter- 
mined the predominance of one category”’ (i.e. 
portrait, figure, landscape, etc.) that enthu- 
siasm is united to knowledge based on the 
wealth of drawings now in the United States. 
The notes to the actual plates—printed facing 
each plate which is the most satisfactory 
method—could have given us just a little more 
biography of the artists. 

One Hundred Master Drawings’ edited by 
Agnes Mongan, the Curator of Drawings at 
the Fogg Museum, is a seventieth birthday 
tribute to Paul J. Sachs, the collector and con- 
noisseur to whom America owes so much, for 
he was a pioneer enthusiast. A loan collection 
and exhibition celebrated this event in 1948. 
It consisted of seventy drawings, and this book 
makes the tribute more permanent by the pub- 
lication of these and thirty more from the Fcegg 
Museum recently acquired. Many of the draw- 
ings have never before been reproduced, an 
important element when such volumes tend to 
repeat themselves. 

One other book which links us with the con- 
temporary art scholarship of America i is the fine 
Printed Book of the Renaissance’ which consists 
of three lectures given in the States by E. P. 
Goldschmidt in 1947. These studies of Type, 
Illustration, and Ornament, illustrated with 
thirty-two text illustrations and eight plates in 
collotype, cover the movement of the revival 
of humanism from the particularised angle of 
the bibliomane. Mr. Goldschmidt has long held 
that the part which the coming of the printed 
book played in that new orientation of the 
human spirit has been underrated, and these 
lectures crystallised from discussions he had 
with other scholars. They were given at 
Harvard under the title: ““The Spread of the 
Renaissance by means of the Book”’ and that is 
precisely proved in this informed but easy 
text. 

The birth of new series of art books is one 
of the healthy signs of contemporary interest, 
and several have been recently started. The 
idea behind the ‘“‘Form and Colour’’ books is 
a good one : to take one masterwork of painting, 
reproduce it and a good number of details from 
it in a large format, with an exposition from the 
pen of a specialist. This gives us an insight 
to the particular work and its painter, and a clue 
to all pictures. Dr. Venturi deals thus with 
Botticelli’s ‘‘Nativity,”” and Leo van Puyvelde 
with Rubens’ “Battle of the Amazons.’’® The 
actual essays are comparatively brief, but are 
compact with information. I felt that Dr. 
Venturi’s actual prose style was rather staccato, 
but this may have been the condensation. The 
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Purpose, method, 
A little analysis, 
There are books of aesthetic theory like 
Eric Newton’s The Meaning of Beauty, a fascinating study of the very bases 
of our enjoyment and understanding of art ; 
University called Retreat from Likeness, which argues that all painting has 
led towards abstraction. 
Slater’s Practical Portrait Painting, analysing the great exponents and telling 
or, an American publication, Ways with Water-color, 
by Ted Kautzky, illustrated by the author’s own work and—mirabile dictu— 
There are monographs on the masters: the 
William Blake's Engravings 
the Faber Gallery Titian, Impressionist 
a new series from Longman’s “ 


or a book from Columbia 


books such as Frank 
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Masters 


reproductions in both these books are con- 
vincingly good. 

Another series recently started, ‘Masters of 
Painting,” gives us in each volume about forty 
plates (eight of them in colour) and a succinct 
and authoritative introduction. It was, how- 
ever, these colour plates which worried me by 
a feeling of deadness. I suspect that the tone 
block had been allowed to kill the three colour 
printings, a frequent fault in half-tone work. 
Also the length of the type line was too long 
in the size of type used so that reading was 
tiring. These slight production strictures apart 
(and we can take heart of grace since the printing 
was done in Holland) the series does well what 
it sets out to do. The introductions are right, 
telling us just what we want to know about the 
man and his work, making of him a living person 
against a social background, explaining his 
method, his derivations, his original contribu- 
tion, in a manner neither too pedantic nor too 
sentimentally popular though the books are 
evidently intended for the ordinary person 
rather than the scholar. i 

Jacques Lassaigne’s study of Delacroix‘ turns 
our eyes anew to this artist whose research into 
colour and method links him backwards with 
the spirit of the Renaissance and forwards with 
that of the Impressionists. Bernard Denvir 
writes of Chardin” in the same vein, and is 
refreshingly free from art jargon in his statement 
of essentials. One detects the guiding editorial 
hand of Eric Newton keeping his contributors 
along planned lines. 

A few pages on Chardin and Delacroix in a 
book, Flowers,” in yet another new series, 
“Subjects in Painting,”’ carry us a step further 
in the analysis of their art. This volume is by 
Dr. van Guldener, scientific adviser to the 
Rijksmuseum, and is as wise as it is pleasant. 
It is an anthology of flower paintings from the 
XI1Ith century to our own time. Forty plates 
in colour illustrate the theme, and Dr. van 
Guldener introduces them with an introduction 
of running commentary which leads us gently 
through the centuries and en route acquaints us 
with this art and the social and other causes 
which dictate its manifestations. She is an ideal 
courier. Towards the end, dealing with the 
moderns, she loses her easy flow of narrative 
for something more akin to notes on the 
succeeding artists ; but this may be inevitable. 
The concentration on Dutch and French is a 
limitation which the author has rather uncon- 
vincingly explained. 

Two outstanding anthologies with highly 
personal notes on the pictures chosen are 
Adrian Bury’s British Water-colour Painting'® 
and Allan Gwynne-Jones’ Portrait Painters.” 
Mr. Bury’s book is an excellent production : a 
large quarto with a hundred plates of which 
sixteen are in colour—and remarkably satisfying 
colour at that. The Introduction is an essay 
which holds the balance between art scholarship 
and the writer’s sentiment ; the notes to each 








separate plate have this same quality which 
makes them literature as well as information. 
Adrian Bury, himself both water-colourist and 
established writer on art, is the right creator 
for this work. Like a certain gallant elderly 
lady of my acquaintance he would gladly claim 
to be “impervious to reason”’ on some matters 
such as the claim of the moderns, but that 
because he has long since argued it out with 
himself. This probably accounts for some 
noticeable omissions ; for in this matter Mr. 
Bury is on the side of Birket Foster rather than 
Paul Nash. So Foster is here and Nash isn’t. 
The inclusion of a work by Eric Ravilious marks 
the limit of his liking for modernism. 

The other noteworthy anthology is Allan 
Gwynne-Jones’ Portrait Painters. Again we 
have a strongly individualistic choice by some- 
one who is a very good craftsman in the genre. 
One hundred and sixty-two plates (none, alas, 
in colour) carry the story of portrait paintings 
and their near allies from Greco-Roman en- 
caustic portraits to the work of contemporary 
artists. A charming introduction gives his 
philosophy of the art; the full notes to the 
pictures are a mixture of persona! reaction, art 
history, and technical exposition and criticism. 
Mr. Gwynne-Jones can utter art heresies in the 
most dulcet tones which find an unexpected 
echo in the heart. Thus of Leonardo : “‘No one 
can fail to admire the drawings, but some of 
his paintings mean less to me than I am sure 
they should. Here is the Mona Lisa; of the 
famous pictures of the world it is one of those 
I like least.” And he proceeds to criticise it 
technically in most convincing style. Diirer is 
also given a beta-minus for the “rather small, 
rather wriggly kind of drawing we see in the 
portrait of his father,”’ but an alpha-plus for the 
Portrait of a Young Man in the King’s collec- 
tion. The only fault I could find with this 
fascinating book was the curious organisation 
of the order of the introductory Notes. 

Against this volume Practical Portrait Paint- 
ing’* by Frank Slater, which links anthology 
with how-to-do-it, is a much more pedestrian 
affair ; and, be it confessed, the inclusion of a 
dozen or more portraits by the author inter- 
spersed between such masters as Rembrandt 
and Velazquez is distinctly unwise. May we 
leave it at that? The practical technical part 
of it would be helpful to a student and especially 
to a beginner to whom it is addressed. The 
direction is the workmanlike academic portrait ; 
and those whose faces are turned hitherward 
will probably find it a useful book, for Mr. 
Slater is a successful exponent of this type of 
work. 

A how-to-do-it volume entirely illustrated by 
the author’s own work and convincing withal is 
Ted Kautzky’s Ways with Water-color’*—the 
missing “‘u’’ will betray its origin though it is 
made available through one of our own pub- 
lishing houses. It is, as a production, magnifi- 
cent: the only really successful spiral binding 
I have ever seen, quantities of colour repro- 
ductions of the author’s bold werk, as well as 
many pages of black and white reproductions, 
and a straightforward succinct text. If this 
difficult art of water-colour can be imparted 
from the printed page, this book does it. 
Kautzky’s style of painting is the bold American- 
Canadian manner, which may make the task 
easier than that of characteristic English 
subtlety; but it is probably excellent for 
learning the right way with water-colour. 

Two other monographs which bear witness 
to the widespread interest in art—or at least to 
the authors’ and publishers’ faith in it—are the 
Phaidon Press volume on Paolo Uccello’’ by 
John Pope- Hennessy and a book of William 
Blake's Engravings’’ by Geoffrey Keynes. The 
standard of production of the Phaidon Press 
book is, as usual, beyond cavil, and gives 
amazing value for the comparatively low price. 
It has colour plates (and the colour is good), 
and wonderful folding plates so as to give the 
right idea on a good scale of the artist’s achieve- 
ment; it has one hundred and seventy-five 
reproductions, and a careful catalogue raisonné ; 
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it has an introduction which exactly places the 
artist and his contributicn to P«:aissance art. 
Indeed it is the last word on Uccello, who has 
not been overwritten hitherto. I would wish 
that interest in him will justify the book, as it 
wi!l certainly be stimulated by it. Many of us 
who have long loved old Paolo will be grateful 
for the scholarship and care which have gone 
to the making of this volume. 

Can one “grow out of” Blake? Twenty-five 
years ago, when Laurence Binyon published 
his magnificent volume of the Engraved Works 
as companion to Darrell Figgis’s Paintings there 
was a tremendous vogue for Blake as artist, 
mystic, and poet. Geoffrey Keynes’ new book, 
William Blake’s Engravings, feels as if it had 
come to the party when the candles were 
guttering ; but as Blake himself is timeless the 
fading of the light may be merely in me, for I 
once worshipped the man this side idolatry and 
now find myself just faintly unsympathetic to 
his mannerisms. Mr. Keynes knows his sub- 
ject perfectly and, of course, retains his enthu- 
siasm ; so one commends this volume to a 
generation which will have arisen since the mid- 
twenties when Blake came back into our art 
and literature like a portent. 

The Ordeal of Paul Cezanne’® byJohn Rewald 
is a full and lively study of the artist’s life and 
struggles. The title may be wrong, for, as the 
book shows, it was Cezanne’s friends and 
relatives who suffered the ordeal if there were 
one. This book has the fascination of a period 
novel, as well as giving a well-documented 
history of the revolution in European art. The 
inter-relationship between Cezanne and Zola, 
one of the most fascinating in the history of 
art and literature, is excellently dealt with, and 
occupies the central position in this book. 
Mr. Rewald deals with the reception of 
Cezanne’s art rather than with that art itself, 
leaving the illustrations—there are more than 
ninety of them, four in colour—to indicate its 
quality. An interesting aspect of these illus- 
trations is the use of photographs of places and 
people alongside Cezanne’s versions of them. 
In this, as in all respects of production and 
presentation, the book is admirable. On its 
literary side it brings Cezanne before us as a 
live if difficult personality. 

One other specialised art book which merits 
the attention of anyone interested in the finesse 
of landscape painting as well as enthusiasts for 
Constable is John Constable’s Clouds’? by Dr. 
Kurt Badt. He shows that the publication in 
1820 of a little essay by that pioneer meteorolo- 
gist, Luke Howard, not only established the 
laws of cloud formation and movement in his 
own scientific world, but deeply influenced 
Goethe in poetry and Constable in painting. 
He isolates Constable’s group of definite cloud 
studies made after becoming acquainted with 
it, and shows that these spelled a new approach 
to the painting of skies. A fascinating book. 

Lastly, because had one placed it firstly there 
was danger that nothing else would have been 
discussed, The Meaning of Beauty'® by Eric 
Newton. This is the type of book which makes 
one want to have the author vis-a-vis in a fire- 
side chair with several hours to spare for 
exhaustive discussion. It is necessarily a dis- 
cursive bock despite the at.empt at careful 
organisation, and Mr. Newton “goes round 
abou.” that he may study this evasive term 
beauty from many angles. His wide acquain- 
tance with pictures enables him to illustrate his 
points from old and modern masters. He 
concentrates to some extert on Veronese’s 
“Mystical Marriage of St. Catherine” as a test 
niece. Although the work is usefully repro- 
duced on a folding sheet so that one can have 
it in front of one outside the book all the time 
one is considering it, I would have wished that 
for English readers the author had chosen a 
work which we could also see in the original. 
However, this does serve, and there is no 
suggestion that he has chosen it because it 
happens to iJlustrate his points. The Meaning 
of Beauty reveals a practising art critic think‘ng 
aloud and checking up on his theories in search 
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for a standard in art. The more we disagree 
with his conclusions the more we are driven 
to do exactly the same thing for ourselves. But 
one is torced to agree more often than not 
because he is arguing the problems with himself. 
We may well turn back over the whole group 
of these art books and look at the cross section 
of the world’s art which they afford with fresh 
eyes after reading this contribution. 
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Chapman 


By Geoffrey Keynes. 
By John Rewald. 


By Kurt Badt. Routledge, 


Impressionist Painting, by 
Byzantine Painting, by Gervase 


Mathew. Faber Gallery Books. Each 8s. 6d. 

Gauguin, by Jean Taralon. Manet, by Douglas 
Cooper. Editions du Chene. Lindsay Drummond. 
Each £1 5s. 


WORCESTER PORCELAIN. By F. Severne 
Mackenna. F. Lewis, Leigh-on-Sea. £7 7s. 
The results of Dr. Mackenna’s researches 

into the history of the Worcester Porcelain 

Factory will rightly receive the closest scrutiny 

of collectors and students. The author has set 

himself the not inconsiderable task of assem- 
bling, sifting and evaluating the various facts, 
opinions and suggestions published in the art 
journals and in the invaluable Transactions of 
the English Ceramic Circle since the publication 
in 1910 of R. L. Hobson’s Worcester Porcelain. 

This does not imply that Dr. Mackenna himself 

has added nothing to existing knowledge, but 

his intention has been primarily to correct 
errors and reconcile apparent contradictions. 

There is no question of his falling into the 

familiar trap of accepting the statements of 

previous writers without recourse to original 
sources. As a historian he is both accurate and 
logical, though in matters of conjecture he 
hardly possesses the impartiality one expects 
of an academic mind. Some of his opinions 
will be disputed, though hardly with the 
vehemence in which the author himself indulges. 

The unfortunate collector of less robust means 

will find the price of the book an unpleasant 

shock, in spite of the doubtful palliative of 
hand-made paper, which is in any case most 
unsuitable for the reproduction of photographs. 

The author has studied the early history of 
the factory in considerable detail, from which 
two points of interest have arisen. The first 
concerns the use to which Astley Mills were 
put. No documentary evidence has ever been 
found to throw any light on the subject, but 

Dr. Mackenna has drawn some interesting 

conclusions from investigations on the site, 
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undertaken some years ago by the Worcester 
Archaeological Society, the results of which 
were published in the Transactions of the 
Society. The second refers to the still unsolved 
problem of the founder of the Lowdin’s Bristol 
factory, referred to by Dr. Pococke as the 

“principal” of the “‘manufacture at Limehouse.” 
The suggestion has been put forward that 
Cookworthy might have been this unidentified 
person, a suggestion which was based, in part, 
on the assumption that he was connected with 
Bow and, therefore, conceivably with the nearby 
factory at Limehouse. Dr. Mackenna has 
closely followed Mr. Rudolf Hommel’s re- 
searches into the part played in ceramic history 
by Andrew Duché, the results of which were 
first published in the Chronicle of the Early 
American Industries Association. The details of 
Duché’s visit to England, as far as Mr. Hommel 
was able to establish them, were given in Dr. 
Mackenna’s book, Cookworthy’s Plymouth and 
Bristol Porcelain (1946), and, from a study of 
the relevant dates, the author now puts forward 
convincing arguments todisprove Cookworthy’s 
association with Bow, and to render in conse- 
quence the possibility of his connection with 
Limehouse unsupported by even remotely cor- 
roborative evidence. It is an important step, 
despite the fact that it brings us no nearer to 
the identification of the mysterious “principal.” 
Perhaps in defiance of these negative results, 
the author has put forward, on purely hypo- 
thetical grounds, the candidature of Edward 
Cave. The lack of any reference to the early 
Bristol factory in the Gentlemen’s Magazine, of 
which Edward Cave was the founder, is dis- 
couraging to such a proposition, but it may 
have been felt that the factory was too much 
in its infancy to warrant advertisement. It is 
difficult to concur in the rather bitter criticism 
of the continued use of the title of Lowdin’s 
Bristol. The substitution of the name ‘‘Redcliff 
Backs” might well add confusion, particularly 
since those pieces, which originally provided 
the means of identifying the products of the 
factory, are marked “‘Bristoll.”’ 

Dr. Mackenna’s excellent technical knowledge 
and his precise historical approach make him 
almost too cautious in endeavouring to identify 
the hands of the painters engaged in the decora- 
tion of Worcester. It has been generally 
accepted that there were painters who did not 
confine themselves to one type of decoration, 
but painted birds, fruits, flowers and figure 
subjects ; the author’s method of devoting a 
separate chapter to each type of decoration has 
tended to leave the reader the task of tracing a 
hand, and the painter of the Lord Sandys mug 
has, for example, temporarily lost his identity. 
The illustrations are numerous, but it would 
have been an advantage if the reader were 
referred in the text directly to the relevant 
illustration ; this is a particularly urgent need 
in the chapter on bird painting where it is 
sometimes difficult to link up the author’s 
description with the example illustrated. A 
rather wider reference to such publications as 
the Schreiber Collection Catalogue would have 
been valuable where no illustration of a parti- 
cular type of painting is given. One small 
point is the confusion between what is known 
as the “‘Queen’s’”’ pattern and a later pattern 
commonly called ‘Queen Charlotte’s.”” The 
latter is a conventional floral pattern in panels 
painted in underglaze blue and gold, while the 
former, known alternatively as “‘Whorl,”’ 

“catherine wheel’ or “spiral,” consists of 
inverted “‘S’’-shaped ak alternately red on 
white and white on blue. 

The question of marks used on Worcester 
still presents some problems. If the author is 
right that the gold anchor mark is “usually 
spurious,” there are the examples in the London 
Museum and the cup and saucer in the British 
Museum for which to find an explanation. Dr. 
Mackenna must himself, however, have enter- 
tained some doubts, since the same plate which 
he now describes as “‘faked,”’ bearing this mark 
(Fig. 160) was described by him in an article 
in ApoLLo (October, 1944) as of particular 
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interest on account, among other things, of the 
gold anchor. 

In the face of Dr. Mackenna’s achievement, 
however, such points of doubt or disagreement 
are of minor importance. He has admirably 
co-ordinated all the known data on Worcester 
and his work will certainly be regarded as the 
standard authoritative work on the subject. 


AN ARTIST’S LIFE. By Sir Alfred 
Munnings, K.C.V.O., P.P.R.A. Museum 
Press. 215. net. 

Sir Alfred Munnings, K.C.V.O., P.P.R.A., 
has published An Artist's Life. 

It is called on the cover “An Autobiography.” 

Seldom has a reviewer been faced by such a 
difficult task. To start with Chapter I is called 
“‘My Five Last Horses” and the last “‘ I Find 
a Studio,” and he’s not writing backwards. It 
is certainly not an orthodox biography of a man 
who has filled with distinction a high public 
office. To be frank, it’s not a book at all. It 
is a collection, more or less at random, by the 
P.P.R.A., from the early portfolios of that harum- 
scarum Bohemian we used to call A.J. A 
really good sketch book like this one is worth a 
dozen dull biographies. He rightly breaks it off 
in 1919, when Mr. Derwent Wood announced 
to A.J. his election as an A.R.A. “Oh, yes! it’s 
true enough, but mind you I didn’t vote for 
you, I voted for a gentleman.’’ At that, the 
wild spirit of Norfolk and Cornwall fled ; A.J. 
was dead and Sir Alfred was born. You may, of 
course, like Sir Alfred’s portraits of the aristo- 
cracy better than A.J.’s hairy-heeled mobs of 
ponies. They are more respectable, more 
dignified than those of the young fellow who 
painted with sticks and rags and his thumb, and 
lived in caravans, running wild over the country- 
side with vagabonds and poachers! But cut 
the cackle and get back to the horses, or rather 
ponies. A.J. was born on 8th October, 1878, at 
Mendham Mill (a real one, what ground corn) 
in Norfolk, of old millers’ stock, who traces 
back to Olyver de Munnins, a Frenchman 
“captured at Agincourt H.V. 1415 Anno 
Domini.”” This Olyver was granted land in 
Nooging, Suffolk. A.J. learnt to draw in a 
hard school, six years apprentice to Page Bros., 
lithographers and printers of Norwich, and at 
the Norwich School of Art after working hours 
from 7 p.m. tog p.m. Later at Julians of Paris, 
he learnt to paint. Luckily, but much against 
the grain, he had to make up his mind early 
whether tc paint seriously or go on for ever 
designing chocolate and cracker boxes for 
Caley’s of Norwich, owned by John Shaw 
Tomkins, a cheery vigorous Christian, a rare 
type—he loved life and he loved art. He saw 
in A.J. a boy not only with ideas but a real 
artist. He took him abroad on his business 
trips and educated him, in what was good and 
what was bad, in the great galleries of Northern 
Europe. Hence his hatred for shoddy, false 
work posing under “‘isms”’ and “‘ists.”’ 

Say what you like, A.J. never turns out bad 
work. This book is, as I said, a collection of 
sketches vividly told. His written experiences 
are life-like—Shrimp, the fighting gipsy- 
groom and model, Fanny, Augereau, Mrs. 
Lodes, Adcock, Mr. Cooke, M.S.H., the 
Bullards and the rest of his rugged friends— 
you would know if you met them, whether four- 
or two-legged. It is quite impossible to keep 
pace with his dates and the illustrations don’t 
help much, as they are mostly undated. It is 
indeed a scrap-book and what does a silly date 
matter, anyway ? His writing, like his painting, 
is to the point, highly coloured, with a streak 
of rough humour running through it all, but 
you sometimes feel the P.P.R.A.’s blue pencil ; 
dash it ! just as we were getting really intrigued. 

Anyone who loves Norfolk, England, hairy- 
heeled horses, dogs, real beer, gipsies. pictures 
painted as well as written, will get and keep this 
book. Perhaps some day A.J. may be allowed 
to write the ‘‘Life of the President.” Everyone 
will look forward to it. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
POTTERY. By Griselda Lewis. Art and 
Technics, 1950. 10s. 6d 
Griselda Lewis has certainly gone off the 

beaten track for some of the illustrations to 
her charming Introduction. The text is brief, 
simply written, pleasantly free from tech- 
nicalities, and evidently the result of a zest 
for pottery. It suffers inevitably from over- 
simplification. 

It is essentially a picture book, and it is 
pleasant to find in it “‘Prince Rupert,”’ a ‘‘Pew’’ 
group, some Walton figures, a sham-clock 
with a boldly-lettered scriptural text, and a 

“Napoleon” rubbing shoulders as it were, for 
they are all part of the English tradition of 
clay imagery, which, over a period of 250 years, 
followed divergent devolutionary paths towards 
imitative realism and commercial simplification. 
The tablewares, too, reveal something of the 
range and variety of English pottery. There 
is little to criticize. We may point out that 
the mark “‘Ra Wood,” when it occurs, is usually 
impressed in the paste. Donyat and Bideford 
might well have been added to the districts 
making slipwares. The Elers period of activity 
in Staffordshire was probably rather shorter 
than the author appears to think, and when they 
left in 1699 or 1700 John Astbury was only 
eleven or twelve years old. Moreover, there 
is a tendency to date some of the pieces, the 
Walton figures on page 76, for example, a little 
too early. But it is an attractive picture book 
of English pots which would have been im- 
proved by the addition of a carefully selected 
book list. R.G.H. 


SURVIVAL—THE SALVAGE AND PRO- 
TECTION OF ART IN WAR. By James 
Rorimer in collaboration with Gilbert Rabin. 
New York, Abelard Press Inc. $4. 

This is a combination of a story of personal 
adventure with a more or less fermal account 


BOOK REVIEWS 


of the steps whereby the United States Govern- 
ment attempted to secure the preservation of 
the relics of past civilisations from needless 
destruction as a result of military operations. 
By the end of 1942 it had become obvious that 
any invasion of Europe by the Allies would 
bring countless works of art of primary impor- 
tance into the danger zone, but it was only six 
months later that the United States Govern- 
ment appointed a Commission for the Protec- 
tion and Salvage of Artistic and Historic 
Monuments under the Honourable Owen J. 
Roberts as chairman. Though this settled that 
something must be done, the idea of interfering 
in the conduct and disposition of troops in the 
battle area was as unpopular with the American 
military authorities as it was with our own. The 
United States had no reason to fear the destruc- 
tion of works of art in its own country, nor was 
the drive into war work as intense as over here, 
so that in theory the Roberts Commission should 
have been able to draw freely on the best brains 
of the American museum world. Though there 
would appear to be no reason to complain about 
the suitability of those actually selected, they 
were always too few and especially so in the 
early months after D-Day. Moreover, they 
suffered from the handicap of being ranked too 
low, and we note that the author, who is 
Director of the Medieval Department at the 
Metropolitan Museum, ended his very distin- 
guished service as a captain, whilst Professors 
of Fine Arts at celebrated American universities 
were brought to Europe with the rank of 
sergeant. The effect of being ranked too low 
was to throw an extra strain on the personality 
of the Fine Arts officers and the extent to which 
the latter surmounted their difficulties redounds 
greatly to their credit. 

The problems before Mr. Rorimer and his 
colleagues changed as the battle line rolled east- 
wards. At first it was the comparatively 
straightforward task of trying to secure that 
buildings of great artistic importance were not 
used for military purposes so as to render them 
legitimate military targets, nor, if damaged, 
subjected to looting or used as road-metal. By 
the time that Paris was reached the safeguarding 
of evacuated pictures and objets d’art from 
public and private collections was beginning to 
be a major problem, though west of the Rhine 
it was generally possible to secure the owner’s 
co-operation. When the Allies began to pene- 
trate into Germany the task became infinitely 
more difficult. There were the historic build- 
ings to protect as before but there were also 
hoards of D.P.s ready to loot any that had 
been blasted open. It was, however, pictures 
and objets d’art which presented the most 
baffling problems. These fell into two classes, 
the treasures of German museums and houses 
and the loot collected from all over Europe by 
the Nazis. Both classes were liable to be mixed 
up together in the same depot, which was 
sometimes a salt-mine and at others a schloss. 
The Allies had no complete list of these but 
had to depend on scraps of information gleaned 
in Paris or local gossip picked up on the spot. 
When one was located it was necessary to 
discover the nature of the contents and the best 
persons to supply the information were only 
too frequently Nazis or else the very dubious 
art dealers who had been working for them. 

One of the most interesting sections of the 
book describes the various techniques employed 
by the Nazis for looting works of art from the 
occupied countries and tells of the individual 
foibles of some of the principal Nazi collectors. 

Mr. Rorimer concludes his book with a 
chapter “‘Education begins at home”’ which is 
likely to raise a storm on the other side of the 
Atlantic. It was inevitable that there should 
have been many instances of troops damaging 
the furnishing of the historic mansions in which 
they were billeted but we are given a number of 
instances where the destruction was purely 
wanton, such as that which overtook the col- 
lection of Greek vases in the museum of the 
University of Wurzburg. From tales of des- 
truction we proceed to ones of looting, ending 
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up with a particularly scandalous case at Reutti, 
near Ulm, where the owners of a country house 
had collected together for safety not only their 
own valuables but those of friends and relatives, 
as well as some of the belongings of the Univer- 
sity of Ulm. A detachment of American 
soldiers arrived and they were ordered by 
Lieutenant E—— to clear out within two hours. 
They then had the chagrin of watching from a 
distance a priceless library and antique furniture 
being fed on to a bonfire which was kept going 
for a week. Soldiers were seen packing up 
porcelain and oriental rugs into boxes. When 
the owners protested to Lieutenant E he 
complained that his feelings had been hurt by 
the suggestion that American soldiers might 
take away anything which did not belong to 
them. Lieutenant E managed things better 
than the colonel and the W.A.C. captain who 
stole the Hesse crown jewels, for he could not 
be traced when at last the owners’ complaints 
reached the proper quarters. 


Mr. Rorimer has performed a real service in 
writing this book which makes fascinating 
reading, however distressing the subject. Every 
word has been balanced and he makes no con- 
cession to sensationalism. The practical diffi- 
culties which confront any government which 
may attempt to preserve works of art in a battle 
zone have now been fairly posed and it is up 
to all civilised nations to benefit from this past 
experience should war recur. 


C.C.O. 


WOODWORK IN YORK. By J. B. Morell. 
Batsford. 30s. 


The city of York still retains much of 
architectural interest, and has had a long 
tradition of wood craftsmanship. There 
are still to be seen in the Shambles, in Stone- 
gate and High Petergate, runs of gabled houses 
dating from the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
periods, which are not all disfigured by the 
exigencies of the modern shop-front. Apart 
from London, York was the most important 
centre of glass-painting in the late Gothic 
period ; and the quality of the Yorkshire wood 
craftsman in the XVth century has been 
recognised. One specialist writes that “‘if the 
output of the Yorkshire carvers be compared 
with the work in Somerset or Devon, its 
superiority is at once apparent ; it is clearer-cut, 
more faultless in design, less fussy and con- 
fusing, stronger and more restrained.” 


York until the close of the XVIIIth century 
had still enough of the “Northern capital’’ air 
for noblemen and gentry to build themselves 
fine houses at its gates, and the interiors of 
many of these houses were “‘beautified’”” by a 
talented firm or company of carvers and 
plasterers that formed a distinct school. There 
is a beginning to be traced already in the last 
quarter of the XVIIth century. The first of 
this group, John Etty (who died in 1709), 
the strength of his own genius and application 
had acquired great knowledge of mathematics, 
especially geometry and architecture in all its 
parts, far beyond any of his contemporaries in 
this city’”’ (in the words of his epitaph). Etty 
was succeeded by two “‘sculptors,’’ and the 
“famous London plasterer,”’ Isaac Mansfield, 
was also closely connected with York. Some 
interesting work of York craftsmen can be seen 
in the Red House, in the mansion (part of which 
is now the Queen’s Hotel), and in Treasurer’s 
House. 


The development of woodwork in York is 
the subject of a study by Mr. J. B. Morell. 


The illustrations of furniture are limited 
almost entirely to oak and early walnut. As 
furniture is movable, some of the pieces are 
admittedly of foreign origin. The late XVth 
century cupboard in the Chapter House of the 
Minster, which has a crenellated cornice, and 
is divided into six lockers and a single narrow 
receptacle (intended for processional crosses) is 
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one of the earliest survivals, and the hinges and 
lock-plates are all original. But the chest’ in 
the Minster, carved on the front with several 
scenes from the story of St. George and the 
Dragon, has too much of the competence and 
suave grace of Flemish work. 


A good range of “Sanctuary chairs” (chairs 
for visiting dignitaries within the altar rails) are 
illustrated, such as the panel back examples in 
All Saints’, Pavement, and St. Michael’s, 
Spurriergate. Only one illustration from the 
Chapel of the Merchant Adventurers shows the 
characteristic ‘Yorkshire type.” 


The rise and decline of the various crafts is 
illustrated from the Roll of Freemen from 1272 
to 1835, and the Guild organisation is described 
from the entries in the York Memorandum 
Book, which was begun in 1376. Oak furniture 
in the Castle Museum, St. William’s College, 
is shown, but though interior details, such as 
chimney-pieces, from Treasurer’s House fre- 
quently appear, the valuable furniture collection 
is not illustrated as it is not local work. 





' It has been illustrated as English in several works ; 
O. E. Saunders, English Art in the Middle Ages (1932). 


CLARENCE HOUSE. By Christopher Hussey. 
Country Life. 21s. 


“Some knowledge of the fine arts’’ was said 
by John Ruskin’s father to be “‘a subject chiefly 
interesting to the higher classes,’ but this 
account of Clarence House will have a wider 
appeal. The book opens with a survey of the 
architectural intricacies of the little town near 
St. James’s Palace, the satellites of St. James’s, 
and continues with a full account of Clarence 
House, which takes its name from Prince 
William Henry, Duke of Clarence, afterwards 
William IV, “‘the most unassuming and least 
remembered” of English kings. Clarence 
House, which, according to the Duke and his 
architect John Nash, was in a very dilapidated 
condition, was considerably altered in 1825, 
and was ready for occupation in the winter of 
1828-9. Of Nash’s decorations, some notable 
features remain, such as the ceilings of the 
principal floor, and a fine white marble chimney- 
piece mounted with ormolu in the drawing 
room. The Duke’s taste was quite different 
from his royal brother’s (who loved gilding) 
for when decorations for Buckingham Palace 
were considered, he firmly expressed a wish 
that the new work might be “plain and not 
much gilding, for he dislikes it extremely.” 
The detail of the great cornice in the drawing 
room, the refined and simple ceilings make an 
attractive interior. The rooms, redecorated for 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh, 
are fresh and contemporary with “‘the emphasis 
throughout on simplicity as contrasted with 
State” ; and the Duke of Edinburgh’s sitting 
room, panelled with white Canadian maple, is 
a good example of the modern taste. 


LASCAUX CAVE PAINTINGS. By F. 

Windels. Faber & Faber. 42s. 

This work is a full and valuable account of 
the Lascaux cave paintings which were found 
by an odd chance in 1940, near.the small 
country town of Montignac in the Dordogne, 
a district of France already well known for 
prehistoric discoveries. The story of the dis- 
covery is well known, and has been recorded 
by Mr. Brodrick in his Lascaux, a Commentary. 
The present work is a translation of the account 
by Monsieur Windels and Mde. Annette 
Laming (of the National Scientific Centre in 
Paris), to which Professor Hawkes has added 
an Introduction. 


The immense natural cave of Lascaux can 
only be compared in importance with that of 
Altamira in north-east Spain. It consists of 
a great hall, about one hundred feet in length, 
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a so-called crypt, a nave, an apse. These 
architectural terms are convenient; but the 
comparison that has sprung to the mind of 
those who have visited this temple-cave with 
the Sistine Chapel is not illuminating. There 
are double strands of interest in the Lascaux 
cave paintings as a monument of art, and as a 
document illustrating most graphically the 
magic of a hunting tribe whose life marched 
to the rhythm of the life and death of the big 
game. The animals depicted are in the main 
those good for food: bison, oxen, stags, ibexes 
and horses. Many of these are shown scarred 
over with dashes to be interpreted as missiles, 
such as throwing spears or darts (some of the 
latter are shown as feathered). These scars 
are clearly to be interpreted as what has been 
described as “wishful painting” ; illustrating 
the sympathetic magic (common to primitive 
societies) which consists in “subjecting the 
image of the animate creature to what it is 
desired that the creature itself should suffer.’’ 
For the image is (in a sense) the creature. But 
this explanation does not interpret the scene 
consisting of a prostrate man, a wounded 
bison, and a bird-headed pole, painted at the 
bottom of a vertical shaft several yards deep. 
There is an excellent chapter, “‘Art and Magic,” 
which serves as a commentary on these scenes, 
and upon the mysterious blazons. The authors 
conclude that the age of the Lascaux paintings 
is still not definitely settled. 


The art displayed in the finest paintings (such 
as the Goya-like charging bison) is highly 
developed and the book is dedicated to “our 
distant ancestors in belated homage to genius 
never surpassed.”” Not only the quality of the 
paintings but their preservation is remarkable, 
for they have been covered and consolidated 
by a calcitic exudation. The illustrations, as 
stated in the introduction, are the book’s prime 
wealth. There are one hundred and sixty 
photographs and eight plates in colour, which 
(in the words of Professor Hawkes) ‘‘can be 
counted faithful and well done.” 


MAPS AND MAP-MAKERS. 
Tooley. B. T. Batsford. 30s. 


Richard Burton recommends as one of his 
best specifics against melancholy the study of 
works of art, including prints. “Methinks” 
(he writes) “it should well please any man to 
looke upon a geographical mappe, to behold 
as it were, remote provinces, tounes, citties of 
the world, and never to go forth of the limits 
of his study.” Mr. Tooley’s well-illustrated 
book may be recommended, not only for 
Burton’s reason but as a valuable pictorial 
history. He has had a long experience of 
historic maps; he has handled the greater 
number of important maps that have come 
into the market during the last quarter of a 
century, and studied public collections. The 
nations whose sea power controlled the ocean 
trades, naturally took the lead in charting the 
coasts of the world. “‘Greece, Italy, Holland, 
France and England have each n turn domin- 
ated map-production.” The Dutch held pride 
of place from the late XVIth to the middle 
years of the XVIIth century. France was 
pre-eminent during the reign of Louis XIV, 
and England from the close of the XVIIIth 
and during the XIXth century made important 
contributions to cartography. Mr. Tooley 
brings out the national bias in each contribu- 
tion, and it is not only i in cartography that the 
French defect is “too great a reliance upon 
logical theory.” In the case of England, full 
detail is available, and there are useful sections 
on county maps, marine atlases and large-scale 
maps. The book concludes with four chapters 
listing the maps of all the continents (except 
Europe) from the earliest times. Mr. Tooley’s 
is a pioneer work, and the illustrations are on 
a generous scale; its only defect is that some 
of the larger maps are so reduced in scale as 
to be difficult reading. 


By R. V. 








